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To the detailed description of the Geological features of. each County 
there are added lists of the local Scientific Societies, Museums, Maps 
and Memoirs of the Geological Survey, and the more important 
books and papers written by private workers. 
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oA REVIEWS. 


» “We have tested it in many ways, and find that in almost every case the latest information 
: even when published in journals of very restricted circulation, has been discovered and made use of. 
There are numerous excellent woodcuts. ... We can heartily recommend this book as a convenient 
and reliable work of reference.”— Nature. 


“When it is added that each portion of the work is written with admirable clearness, and 
with remarkable care and accuracy, the whole may be fairly regarded as a desirable and useful text- 
book on the subject. The value of the volume is much enhanced by numerous illustrations.”— 
Leicester Chronicle and Mercury. 


eens Geology of the Counties of England and Wales, by W. J. Harrison, F.G.S. (London: Kelly & 
re sili Co.).—“ We sincerely compliment Mr. Harrison on producing a good and much required work of 
oa, geology, which will save a student, not only much personal research and time, but put. him on the_ 
track of almost everything geological which England and Wales can offer to him. Not only have 
we here a clear outline of the geology of every English and Welsh county, illustrated by sections, 
characteristic fossils, &c., but a list of the papers an1 other works published thereon, as well as a 
reference to the museums where the chief collections of each county may be seen and studied. Mr. 
"} Harrison has boiled down something like four thousand papers, in order to acquire all this useful 
a | information, and he has arranged all he has to say clearly and well. This ought to be, and 
1] deserves to be, a very successful book.” —Science Gossip. 


“In whatever part of England the tourist may find himself, he has merely to take this volume 
out of his portmanteau, and he can turn at once to a concise description of the geological features of 
the county. Nor is this all. Prefixed to each county-sketch is alist of the more important works 
and geological papers which deal with local details, especial prominence being given to the 
publications of the Geological Survey... ... It is obvious that a work full of local details and laden 
with references is of little value unless scrupulously accurate. Can we, then, rely upon Mr. Harrison’s 
volume as a trustworthy guide? ‘To this question we are able to return a very practical answer. 
It is now several months since the work was published, and during that time we have had frequent 
occasion to consult its pages, to check its references, and to put its information to the test. It 
is a pleasure to state that, so far as our investigation has gone, we can unhesitatingly pronounce 
the book to be in every way a trustworthy compilation.” —The Academy. 


“A new interest will thus be attached to the summer holiday or the rural excursion, and with a 
degree of mental effort too slight to be otherwise than agreeable, a progress of education may be 
continually going forward, Taking each county in turn the writer has carefully indicated the 
principal rock-masses or geological formations, tracing a strata more or less minutely, with the 
p»sition and direction of the beds..:... The tiro in geology who chooses any part of Wales for 
his summer outing will find in Mr. Harrison a guide who will bring him face-to-face with Nature 
in her most primitive and characteristic haunts.”—Saturday Review, 
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NAPOLEON AS A DRAMATIC CRITIC. 





THE French theatre has always been nearly allied to the political 
meeting. In times of excitement the public has employed the 
drama as a means of promulgating opinions, or of expressing senti- 
ments; significant allusions and apposite meanings, such as he 
never for a moment contemplated, have been discovered in the 
dramatist’s text; and the playgoers have been prompt to choose 
sides, to come forth as the partisans of revolution, of royalty or of 
reaction as the case might be. As M. Hallays-Dabot has stated in 
his interesting Histoire de la Censure Théatrale en France :—* Le 
théatre est une facon (histoire intime d’un peuple: il reproduit 
la physionomie d’une époque, il en révéle l’esprit moral, il 
se fait l’écho de bruits qui courent, il transmet les caprices de 
la mode, enfin il commente, souvent méme il explique les mouve- 
ments politiques.” The stage, indeed, may be considered under a 
double aspect. It does not simply hold the mirror up to Nature in 
order to exhibit poetical inventions or imaginary events, sufferings 
and emotions: it reflects the realities of the times, is influenced 
by social changes, political aspirations, struggles and convulsions. 
The spectators are as a musical instrument played upon by the per- 
formers, and these, in their turn, are affected by the emotions 
they have excited in the minds of their patrons. The electric 
current passes to the audience from the actors, returning to them 
again and stirring them anew. 

The first Napoleon was quick to perceive the importance of the 
stage as a national institution, almost, it may be said, as a political 
engine. Very soon after he had obtained power as First Consul, 
he appointed his brother Lucien Bonaparte, Minister of the In- 
terior, with special instructions to supervise the theatres. The 
bureaux de censure which had been established during the preceding 
years were superseded. No plays could be represented in Paris with- 
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844 NAPOLEON AS A DRAMATIC CRITIC. 


out the direct authority of the minister; and the theatres were 
bound to submit their répertovres to him for examination and 
approval. Even the provincial managers producing new plays 
were bidden to send them in the first instance to the préfet of the 
district ; after he had examined them from a local point of view 
they were to be forwarded with his report to the minister in Paris, 
who was charged to decide their fate. A préfet of police, specially 
instructed to watch over the morality of the drama, was appointed 
to assist the minister, who chiefly concerned himself with the 
political character of the répertotre. 

The Coup d’Etat of the 18th Brumaire enjoyed great popularity. 
It was not immediately perceived that Napoleon’s elevation to 
power as the First Consul, must lead inevitably to despotism and 
the Empire. For the time it was enough to reflect that the law 
had been violated in the interest of order, liberty and the general 
good. On the 19th, in a comedy called Les Femmes Politiques, 
presented at the Théatre Frang¢ais, occurred the line :— 


“ La séanee d’hier fut trés intéressante.” 


The audience quickly applied this to the political situation, and 
applauded enthusiastically. On the following nights, plays that 
seemed appropriate to the times were produced at other of the 
theatres. At the Théatre des Troubadours was presented La Péche 
aux Jacobins; at the Vaudeville La Girouette de Saint-Cloud ; 
at the Opéra Comique, Les Marimiers de Saint-Cloud. These 
productions, as M. Hallays-Dabots states, “‘ secondaient le mouve- 
ment de l’esprit public” if they were not rather in advance of it. 
Fouché, as Minister of Police, thought it necessary to check this 
excessive zeal, and wrote a letter to the director of the Opéra 
Comique. It was admitted that his intentions were praiseworthy, 
but he was directed to sacrifice Les Mariniers de Saint-Cloud for 
the sake of public tranquillity. The work roused too many old 
and painful memories. The patriotism of the manager was ap- 
pealed to; he was reminded that passion should be silent in the 
presence of the law, and that resentment should yield to the 
general desire for the peace of France. Of course the manager 
could not but comply: Les Mariniers de Saint-Clowd disappeared 
from his stage. 

Under the Consulate allegorical tableaux and pieces de 
circonstances were frequently presented, while such events as the 
Treaty of Lunéville and the Peace of Amiens specially influenced 
the theatre. A historical tragedy, by Alexandre Duval, entitled 
Struensée, about to be produced at the Théatre Francais, was 
forbidden on the eve of its representation. It was felt that the 
adjustment of terms of peace with England, could not be im- 
mediately followed by the exhibition upon the stage, in a very 
unfavourable light, of Caroline Matilda, Queen of Denmark, and 
sister of George the Third. The new allies of the First Consul 
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might reasonably view the tragedy exhibited at the leading theatre 
of France as an insult to the royal family of England. ‘“ Bizarre 
retour de l’opinion,” notes M. Hallays-Dabot. At the commence- 
ment of the war with England the Directory had expressly forbidden 
the use of British manufactures to the theatrical managers, “ soit 
pour leurs costumes, soit pour leurs décors.” Another of M. 
Duval’s plays, Hdoward en Ecosse—a French treatment of the 
story of the Young Pretender—was also an occasion of serious 
embarrassment to the government. After two representations 
Edouard en Ecosse was interdicted. The two political factions, 
the royalists and the republicans, were incessantly on the watch to 
discover allusions favourable to their own sentiments or opposed to 
the opinions of their antagonists. The fugitive heir to the British 
crown was regarded by many as a representation of the exiled 
royal family of France. From the first it seems that the dramatist 
had been in doubt as to the toleration of his play by the political 
partisans and enthusiasts of the time. The censorship had plainly 
stated its objections to Edouard en Ecosse. But the leading 
members of the Government had been invited by Chaptal, the 
Minister of the Interior, to a reading of the drama. They pro- 
nounced in favour of it, and the author carried away his manu- 
script with a comfortable conviction that it had received the 
approval of the authorities. 

The performance of the play was greatly applauded. Even the 
journals specially devoted to the service of the Government pro- 
nounced Hdoward en Ecosse “ une ceuvre de paix et de réconciliation.” 
One incident, however, was thought to be open to criticism. 
- When Colonel Cope, one of the characters, proposed to the prince, 
a fugitive in disguise, a toast, “ Death to the Stuarts and their 
supporters,” Charles Edward had simply to reply, “Je ne bois a la 
mort de personne.” After the first representation Fouché directed 
the manager to suppress this observation. The author substituted 
a certain jew de scéne. The prince made no remark upon the 
colonel’s toast, but silently rising from his seat, with an indignant 
air, he flung his wine-glass upon the ground. This action on the 
part of the prince obtained even more applause than had been 
awarded to his speech. The royalists and the émigrés newly 
returned to France could not keep their enthusiasm within bounds. 
Napoleon had been present.at the first representation, and had 
allowed himself to be deeply interested in the play. But he per- 
ceived the character and the temper of the audience ; it was plain 
that Edouard en Ecosse was being applauded for political purposes. 
M. Duval’s drama was suppressed accordingly. On the morrow 
the republicans were permitted to enjoy the spectacle of an in- 
famous and tyrannical king strutting about the stage. There was 
a revival of the tragedy of Le Roz et le Laboureur, of which work 
the cruel Don Pedro is the detestable hero. Eight days after the 
repression of Edouard en Ecosse, a little work by Dupaty, pro- 
NNN 2 
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duced at the Opéra Comique, and entitled L’Antichambre, was 
held to contain “ personnalités sanglantes.” In the general opinion 
L’Antichambre was inoffensive enough; it merely exhibited 
two coxcombical valets bantered as to their ways and proceedings 
by certain of their old comrades. But Fouché interfered and the 
little play was interdicted: sacrificed to “ scrupules maladroits,” 
says the historian of La Censure. 

The First Consul specially interested himself in the welfare of 
the Théatre Francais. He undertook to restore to the company 
their old privileges and monopolies if they would engage to repro- 
duce the masterpieces of the classical repertory, “ montés et joués 
avec le plus grand soin.” He hoped in this way to improve public 
taste, and to afford the dramatists of the time models for their 
imitation. He exacted, however, that the minor plays and 
** vaudevilles sans valeur,” which he viewed as “l’apanage des 
théatres infimes,” should be banished from the stage of the 
Comédie Frangaise. The tragedies of Racime and Corneille, ac- 
cordingly, resumed their place in the theatre ; although for some 
time the Minister of the Interior refused to sanction the reproduc- 
tion of Polyeucte, as the play was deemed to be an incentive to 
religious fanaticism, while certain of its speeches were thought to 
reflect inconveniently upon the circumstances of the time. The 
First Consul, overruling these objections, ordered the immediate 
production of Polyeucte, and attended the first representation of 
the revived tragedy. The public did not venture to invest the 
entertainment with any political significance. Polyeucte was 
demonstrated to be an inoffensive work. 

In 1804, when prodigious efforts were being made to invade 
England, and with that object a vast army was assembled upon 
the French coast, it was thought an opportune moment for the 
production at the Théatre Francais of another play by M. Duval, 
entitled Guillaume le Conquérant. The Minister of the Interior 
had read and approved the work; it was represented and received 
with considerable favour by the audience. On the morrow, how- 
ever, the minister interfered, and insisted upon the withdrawal of 
the play; it enjoyed but one performance. In one of the scenes 
the companions of the conqueror were required to sing * le Chant 
de Roland.” The last verse describes Roland as falling mortally 
wounded. This was held to be of evil augury, “un pronostic 
facheux.” It was suggested to Napoleon that the author of 
Edouard en Ecosse had been again endeavouring, in a furtive 
manner, to revive the hopes of the royalists. Guillaume le 
Conquérant was forthwith suppressed. 

Yet, in a manner, the stage was encroaching upon Republican- 
ism. In 1791 the managers had been instructed that “ dans 
toutes les piéces anciennes on substitue le citoyen a monsieur.” 
In 1880 the First Consul permitted the forbidden words, “ mon- 
sieur et madame,” to be heard again in the theatre. The Al- 
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manach National, of the year XI. of the Republic, declared 
that the words “citoyen” and “monsieur” might be employed 
indifferently in regard to men, but that a woman should always be 
addressed as “madame,” and never as “citoyenne.” In 1804 
the dramatic censorship, which had for some time been exercised 
by the Department of Public Instruction, was restored to the 
Ministry of Police, which had undergone reconstitution. Plays 
were now studied with special reference to their moral 
qualities, and care was taken that the stage should give no 
offence to individuals. Dramatists were forbidden to give their 
characters the names of living persons. Managers were no longer 
to be permitted to bring le costume religieux uponthe scene. In 
the revolutionary period the theatres had dealt irreverently enough 
with ecclesiastical topics—with priests, monks, and nuns. The 
First Consul was bent upon conciliating the Church. Meantime, 
plays that seemed to express political sentiments, or to encourage 
the hopes of the royalist party, were keenly examined, and, upon 
occasion, rigorously suppressed. Many works existed glorifying 
Henry IV., the most popular of French monarchs. Among these 
were La Partie de Chasse, Le Souper de Henri IV., La Bataille 
VIvry, &e. All were now forbidden, for Henry IV. represented 
the white flag, and his presence upon the scene excited to great 
enthusiasm the partisans of the Bourbon cause. In some cases 
the managers eluded the vigilance of the authorities, and substi- 
tuted Francis I. for Henry IV. Thus altered, the plays were per- 
mitted representation. In 1810, notwithstanding the hostile re- 
lations that existed between England and France, a curious tender- 
ness was shown for English feeling. It was in contemplation to 
revive, Legrand’s comedy Le Roi de Cocagne ; but the performance 
was interdicted. The hero of the play is supposed for some time 
to be in an imbecile condition. It was feared that this might 
seem to refer to the insanity of George III. The Minister of 
Police refused to sanction a play that might be thought to be so 
painfully applicable. 

Under the Empire, all dramas that appeared to be written in 
the interest of the Bourbons underwent very careful examination. 
A tragedy, Les Etats de Blois, by Raynouard, was suspiciously 
regarded: there was a rumour that it advocated furtively the 
cause of royalty. Fouché read the play in the first instance, but 
could detect in it nothing objectionable. His colleagues, however, 
were less easily satisfied. The dramatist dealt with the League. 
Henri III. did not appear. The leading characters were the Duc 
de Guise, Henri de Navarre, and the Queen-Mother. The author’s 
friends protested that he was animated by conciliatory desires, 
and quoted the concluding lines of his play :— 


“ Voila done les effets des disecordes civiles! 

Ah! puissent les Frangais, rassurés et tranquilles, 
Conservant de leurs maux un salutaire effroi, 
Se rallier autour du tréne et de la loi! 
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Napoleon declared that he would read the play for himself and de- 
cide upon its merits. He judged the subject badly chosen, and 
its treatment unskilful, while the characters seemed to him untrue 
to history ; but, from a political point of view, he found no fault 
with the tragedy ; ; it might safely be performed, he thought. 
Before authorising its production at the Théatre Frangais, how- 
ever, he gave orders that Les Etats de Blois should be performed 
in his presence at the theatre of Saint-Cloud. 

He paid great attention to the performance, carefully watched 
and listened to the actors, but for some time he refrained from 
expressing his sentiments upon the subject. At last he admitted 
that his opinion as to the political character of the work had 
undergone a change. He perceived that there was an enormous 
difference between the reading and the representation of a play. 
He had been disposed to authorise the production of the work; 
but the imprudence of sucha course was now plaintohim. The 
eulogies lavished upon the Bourbons were of less importance than 
the diatribes against the revolutionary party. The play appealed 
to all passions. ‘Si je la laissais donner dans Paris,” he observed, 
“on pourrait venir m’apprendre que cinquante personnes se sont 
égorgées dans le parterre.” The author had transformed Henry 
[V.into “ un vrai Philinte,”and the Duc de Guise into a Figaro— 
“ce qui est trop choquant en histoire.” The Duc de Guise was 
one of the grandest personages of his period ; moreover, he was 
related tothe Empress; he was a prince of the House of Austria ; 
France was now upon terms of friendship with Austria; the Aus- 
trian Ambassador had even been present at the representation of 
the play. “ L’auteur,” the Emperor concluded, ‘a plus d’une fois 
étrangement méconnu ‘les convenances.” Fouché, nowDue d’Otrante, 
was instructed to interdict Les Etats de Blois: the work was 
neither to be performed nor printed; but, of course, manuscript 
copies of the forbidden play were soon in possession of the 
royalists and furtively circulated throughout Paris. In 1814, 
Napoleon being at Elba, Les Etats de Blois was represented at 
the Frangais, but excited no particular enthusiasm. The plays 
forbidden under the Empire were, of course, permitted under the 
Restoration. The audience did not fail to detect the passages 
which had offended Napoleon. But there was no further need to 
prize insinuations and covert references; men could now express 
themselves to the prejudice of the Empire as openly as they 
pleased. 

Dramas of a revolutionary tendency were prohibited under the 
Empire. They had been received with extraordinary favour when 
Republicanism was contending against Royalty; but their time 
was now past. La Mort de César, Rome Sauvée, Brutus, could no 
longer be presented in Paris, although Brutus was occasionally 
played before the Emperor at Saint-Cloud. The censorship had 
become peculiarly sensitive. The greatest pains were taken to 
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deprive the public of any excuse for a manifestation of opinion. 
A drama, adapted from Kotzebue, dealing with the life of Hugo 
Grotius, the Dutch Republican, was interdicted. The plays of 
Chénier were excluded from the theatre. Even in the version of 
Othello, prepared by Ducis for the Théatre Frangais, certain lines 
referring to the Republic of Venice were held to be inopportune 

and objectionable, and were excised. In 1808 it was proposed to 
revive the Gustave Wasa, of Piron, and in the first instance the 
authorities sanctioned the project. But upon second thoughts the 
censor decided that it would be inconvenient to exhibit upon the 
scene a king driven from the throne and regaining it presently 
with the aid of a victorious army and an insurrection of the 
people: accordingly Gustave Wasa was denied representation in a 
French theatre. In like manner, because of the occurrences in 
Spain, plays dealing with Spanish subjects were prohibited. 

Briffault had prepared a_ tragedy dealing with Don Sancho, 

King of Léon and Castille, and with certain events of his reign. 

But the dramatist did not venture to submit his work to the 

censors; he foresaw their objections, and evaded them by a 
sudden change of scene—Spain became Assyria; Don Sancho 
was transformed into Ninus II.; and a Council of Magi was 
substituted for the Cortes. Jouy had contrived a tragedy of 
which Belisarius was the hero. It was forbidden in 1809 because 

is was interpreted as a reflection upon General Moreau. Curiously 
enough Jouy’s tragedy was again interdicted in 1818: the public was 
then disposed t¢ to recognise in Belisarius a representative of Napoleon. 

The play of Edouard en Ecosse suffered in the same way. Ii 
was forbidden under the Consulate lest the audience should be re- 
minded of the fugitive Bourbons ; under the Restoration the play 
was condemned because it seemed to refer to the exiled Bona- 
parte. Jouy had also projected a play of which Tippoo Saib was 
the hero. The dramatist had lived in India for some years ; his 
sympathies were with the native princes, and he professed the 
greatest indignation at the tyranny exercised in the East by its 
English invaders. The play was submitted to the Duc de Rovigo, 
who pronounced against it; he did not question that the author’s 
intentions were patriotic enough, still his subject was really “ | 
triomphe de nos éternels ennemis, et l’affermissement de la puis- 
sance colossale des Anglais dans l’Inde.” Moreover the events re- 
presented were too recent ; living persons were referred to; Tippoo 
had been the ally of Louis XV. and the French Republic had sent 
forces to the East. “It était done impossible d’éviter soit des ap- 
plications soit des souvenirs douloureux.” For two years the play 
was withheld from the stage, but at last Jouy obtained the per- 
mission of the authorities: the work was produced and Napoleon 
was present at its performance. Many passages were received with 
applause : they were recognised as allusions to the occurrences and 
sentiments of the time. On the morrow Talma was summoned to 
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Napoleon declared that he would read the play for himself and de- 
cide upon its merits. He judged the subject badly chosen, and 
its treatment unskilful, while the characters seemed to him untrue 
to history ; but, from a political point of view, he found no fault 
with the tragedy; it might safely be performed, he thought. 
Before authorising its production at the Théatre Frangais, how- 
ever, he gave orders that Les Ktats de Blois should be performed 
in his presence at the theatre of Saint-Cloud. 

He paid great attention to the performance, carefully watched 

and listened to the actors, but for some time he refrained from 
expressing his sentiments upon the subject. At last he admitted 
that his opinion as to the political character of the work had 
undergone a change. He perceived that there was an enormous 
difference between the reading and the representation of a play. 
He had been disposed to authorise the production of the work ; 
but the imprudence of sucha course was now plaintohim. The 
eulogies lavished upon the Bourbons were of less importance than 
the diatribes against the revolutionary party. The play appealed 
to all passions. “ Si je la laissais donner dans Paris,” he observed, 
‘on pourrait venir m ‘apprendre que cinquante personnes se sont 
égorgées dans le parterre.” The author had transformed Henry 
IV.into “ un vrai Philinte,”and the Due de Guise into a Figaro— 
“ce qui est trop choquant en histoire.” The Duc de Guise was 
one of the grandest personages of his period ; moreover, he was 
related tothe Empress; he was a prince of the House of Austria ; 
France was now upon terms of friendship with Austria; the Aus- 
trian Ambassador had even been present at the representation of 
the play. “ L’auteur,” the Emperor concluded, ‘a plus d’une fois 
étrangement méconnu les convenances.” Fouché, nowDuc d’Otrante, 
was instructed to interdict Les Etats de Blois: the work was 
neither to be performed nor printed; but, of course, manuscript 
copies of the forbidden play were soon in possession of the 
royalists and furtively circulated throughout Paris. In 1814, 
Napoleon being at Elba, Les Ftats de Blois was represented at 
the Frang¢ais, but excited no particular enthusiasm. The plays 
forbidden under the Empire were, of course, permitted set the 
Restoration. The audience did not fail to detect the passages 
which had offended Napoleon. But there was no further need to 
prize insinuations and covert references; men could now express 
themselves to the prejudice of the Empire as openly as they 
pleased. 

Dramas of a revolutionary tendency were prohibited under the 
Empire. They had been received with extraordinary favour when 
Republicanism was contending against Royalty; but their time 
was now past. La Mort de César, Rome Sauvée, Brutus, could no 
longer be presented in Paris, although Br utus was occasionally 
played before the Emperor at Saint-Cloud. The censorship had 
become peculiarly sensitive. The greatest pains were taken to 
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deprive the public of any excuse for a manifestation of opinion. 
A drama, adapted from Kotzebue, dealing with the life of Hugo 
Grotius, the Dutch Republican, was interdicted. The plays of 
Chénier were excluded from the theatre. Even in the version o! 
Othello, prepared by Ducis for the Théatre Frangais, certain lines 
referring to the Republic of Venice were held to be fone. ae 
and objectionable, and were excised. In 1808 it was proposed t 
revive the Gustave Wasa, of Piron, and in the first instance the 
authorities sanctioned the project. But upon second thoughts th 
censor decided that it would be inconvenient to exhibit upon the 
scene a king driven frém the throne and regaining it present]; 
with the aid of a victorious army and an insurrection of the 
people: accordingly Gustave Wasa was denied representation in a 
French theatre. In like manner, because of the occurrences in 
Spain, plays dealing with Spanish subjects were prohibited. 
Briffault had prepared a tragedy dealing with Don Sancho, 
King of Léon and Castille, and with certain events of his reign. 
But the dramatist did not venture to submit his work to th 
censors; he foresaw their objections, and evaded them by a 
sudden change of scene—Spain became Assyria; Don Sancho 
was transformed into Ninus II.; and a Council of Magi was 
substituted for the Cortes. Jouy had contrived a tragedy of 
which Belisarius was the hero. It was forbidden in 1809 becaus« 
is was interpreted as a reflection upon General Moreau. Curiousl) 
enough Jouy’s tragedy was again interdieted in 1818: the public was 
then disposed to recognise in Belisarius a representative of Napoleon. 
The play of Edouard en Ecosse suffered in the same way. I 
was forbidden under the Consulate lest the audience should be re- 
minded of the fugitive Bourbons; under the Restoration the ate 
was condemned because it seemed to refer to the exiled Bona- 
parte. Jouy had also projected a play of which Tippoo Saib was 
the hero. The dramatist had lived in India for some years ; his 
sympathies were with the native princes, and he professed the 
greatest indignation at the tyranny exercised in the East by its 
English invaders. The play was submitted to the Duc de Rovigo, 
who pronounced against it; he did not question that the author’s 
intentions were patriotic enough, still his subject was really “ | 
triomphe de nos éternels ennemis, et l’affermissement de la puis- 
sance colossale des Anglais dans |’Inde.” Moreover the events re- 
presented were too recent; living persons were referred to; Tippoo 


_had been the ally of Louis XV. and the French Republic had sent 


forces to the East. “It était done impossible d’éviter soit des ap- 
plications soit des souvenirs douloureux.” For two years the play 
was withheld from the stage, but at last Jouy obtained the per- 
mission of the authorities: the work was produced and Napoleon 
was present at its performance. Many passages were received with 
applause : they were recognised as allusions to the occurrences and 
sentiments of the time. On the morrow Talma was summoned to 
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Napoleon declared that he would read the play for himself and de- 

cide upon its merits. He judged the subject badly chosen, and 
its treatment unskilful, while the characters seemed to him untrue 
to history ; but, from a political poimt of view, he found no fault 
with the tragedy ; ; it might safely be performed, he thought. 

Before authorising its production at the Théatre Frangais, how- 

ever, he gave orders that Les Ktats de Blois should be performed 
in his presence at the theatre of Saint-Cloud. 

He paid great attention to the performance, carefully, watched 
and listened to the actors, but for some time he refrained from 
expressing his sentiments upon the subject. At last he admitted 
that his opinion as to the political character of the work had 
undergone a change. He perceived that there was an enormous 
difference between the reading and the representation of a play. 
He had been disposed to authorise the production of the work ; 
but the imprudence of such a course was now plaintohim. The 
eulogies lavished upon the Bourbons were of less importance than 
the diatribes against the revolutionary party. The play appealed 
to all passions. ‘‘ Si je la laissais donner dans Paris,” he observed, 
“on pourrait venir m’apprendre que cinquante personnes se sont 
égorgées dans le parterre.” The author had transformed Henry 
IV.into “ un vrai Philinte,”and the Duc de Guise into a Figaro— 
“ce qui est trop choquant en histoire.” The Duc de Guise was 
one of the grandest personages of his period ; moreover, he was 
related tothe Empress; he was a prince of the House of Austria ; 
France was now upon terms of friendship with Austria; the Aus- 
trian Ambassador had even been present at the representation of 
the play. “ L’auteur,” the Emperor concluded, ‘a plus d’une fois 
étrangement méconnu ‘les convenances.” Fouché, nowDue d’Otrante, 
was instructed to interdict Les Etats de Blois: the work was 
neither to be performed nor printed; but, of course, manuscript 
copies of the forbidden play were soon in possession of the 
royalists and furtively circulated throughout Paris. In 1814, 
Napoleon being at Elba, Les Etats de Blois was represented at 
the Frangais, but excited no particular enthusiasm. The plays 
forbidden under the Empire were, of course, permitted under the 
Restoration. The audience did not fail to detect the passages 
which had offended Napoleon. But there was no further need to 
prize insinuations and covert references; men could now express 
themselves to the prejudice of the Empire as openly as they 
pleased. 

Dramas of a revolutionary tendency were prohibited under the 
Empire. They had been received with extraordinary favour when 
Republicanism was contending against Royalty ; ; but their time 
was now past. La Mort de César, Rome Sauvée, Brutus, could no 
longer be presented in Paris, although Brutus was occasionally 
played before the Emperor at Saint-Cloud. The censorship had 
become peculiarly sensitive. The greatest pains were taken to 
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deprive the public of any excuse for a manifestation of opinion. 
A drama, adapted from Kotzebue, dealing with the life of Hugo 
Grotius, the Dutch Republican, was interdicted. The plays of 
Chénier were excluded from the theatre. Even in the version o! 
Othello, prepared by Ducis for the Théatre Frangais, certain lines 
referring to the Republic of Venice were held to be inopportune 


and objectionable, and were excised. In 1808 it was proposed 


revive the Gustave Wasa, of Piron, and in the first instance the 
authorities sanctioned the project. But upon second thoughts the 
censor decided that it would be inconvenient to exhibit upon the 
scene a king driven from the throne and regaining it presently 
with the aid of a victorious army and an insurrection of the 
people : accordingly Gustave Wasa was denied representation in @ 
French theatre. In like manner, because of the occurrences in 
Spain, plays dealing with Spanish subjects were prohibited. 
Briffault had prepared a tragedy dealing with Don Sancho, 
King of Léon and Castille, and with certain events of his reign. 
But the dramatist did not venture to submit his work to the 
censors; he foresaw their objections, and evaded them by 
sudden change of scene—Spain became Assyria; Don Sanch: 
was transformed into Ninus II.; and a Council of Magi was 
substituted for the Cortes. Jouy had contrived a tragedy of 
which Belisarius was the hero. It was forbidden in 1809 becaus: 
is was interpreted as a reflection upon General Moreau. Curiously 
enough Jouy’s tragedy was again interdivted in 1818: the public was 
then disposed t to recognise in Belisarius a representative of Napoleon. 
The play of Edouard en Ecosse suffered in the same way. I! 
was forbidden under the Consulate lest the audience should be re- 
minded of the fugitive Bourbons ; under the Restoration the shale Ly 
was condemned because it seemed to refer to the exiled Bona- 
parte. Jouy had also projected a play of which Tippoo Saib was 
the hero. The dramatist had lived in India for some years ; his 
sympathies were with the native princes, and he professed the 
greatest indignation at the tyranny exercised in the East by its 
English invaders. The play was submitted to the Duc de Rovigo, 
who pronounced against it; he did not question that the author's 
intentions were patriotic enough, still his subject was really “ | 
triomphe de nos éternels ennemis, et l’affermissement de la puis- 
sance colossale des Anglais dans l’Inde.” Moreover the events re- 
presented were too recent ; living persons were referred to; Tippoo 
had been the ally of Louis XV. and the French Republic had sent 
forces to the East. “It était done impossible d’éviter soit des ap- 
plications soit des souvenirs douloureux.” For two years the play 
was withheld from the stage, but at last Jouy obtained the per- 
mission of the authorities: the work was produced and Napoleon 
was present at its performance. Many passages were received with 
applause : they were recognised as allusions to the occurrences and 
sentiments of the time. On the morrow Talma was summoned to 
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the Tuileries. Of the political aspect of the play, however, the 
Emperor made no mention; he discussed it scene by scene, and 
delivered himself of a very just and animated criticism, not point- 
ing out merely the weak places in the work, but showing where the 
author should have adhered more closely to historical truth and the 
real events in the life of his hero. By these observations “si claires, 
si précises, si convaincantes,” Jouy was tempted to re-write his 
tragedy, but upon reflection he decided that the Imperial sugges- 
tions would impose upon him very severe labour ; it would beas easy 
to compose a new drama as to re-construct the old one ; so he left it 
asit was. About the same time l’Intrigante,a comedy by Etienne, 
which had been produced and well received at the Théatre 
Frangais, was suppressed by order of the Emperor. At rehearsal, it 
was found necessary to withhold certain satirical speeches directed 
toward the Germans,who were,for the moment,protected in that they 
were the compatriots of the Empress, and one line was retrenched 
lest it should be viewed as une lugubre vronie. So soon after the 
disastrous Russian campaign there was obvious inconvenience in 
the observation :— 
“La fortune s’attache aux pas de nos guerriers.” 

But the play was held to satirise the court, its new nobility, and the 
marriages it encouraged between the daughters of the old noblesse 
and the prosperous and victorious soldiers of the Empire. 

Eulogy was held to be scarcely less objectionable than satire. 
The censors of the theatre had long been firmly convinced of the 
inconvenience of “les flatteries maladroites.” At one time it had 
been necessary to protect even Louis XVI. against “ les platitudes 
et les flagorneries courtisanesques des faiseurs de vers et de piéces 
de circonstance.” An excessive desire to conciliate public opinion, 
to humour the impulse of the moment, has usually characterized 
the French theatre. As M. Hallays-Dabot exclaims, “ Hélas! 
Quelle collection étrange ce serait que celles de toutes les piéces 
de circonstance composées depuis soixante ans!” Astrée, a com- 
plimentary work composed by Riboutté, on the occasion of the 
marriage of Marie Louise, was forbidden at the Théatre Frangais. 
In 1809, the authorities refused to sanction the performance at 
the opera of a grand ballet La Fete de Mars. Of course Mars was 
to be understood as the representative of Napoleon, and the chief 
events that had occurred during the last ten years were reproduced 
in a complicated musical, and pantomimic allegory. But soon 
there came an end, for a long time, to Imperial criticism and 
censorship. The allies were at the gates of Paris. Napoleon had 
retired to Fontainebleau to be presently on his way to Elba. 
Soon the directors of the opera were preparing a revival of Le 
Triomphe de Trajan, in honour of the state visit of Alexander, 
Emperor of Russia, and King William of Prussia. The Russian 
Emperor, however, refused to enter the theatre if Le Triomphe de 
Trajan was represented. His modesty would not permit his accept- 
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ance of so much glorification; or as some suggested, certain Bona- 
partist allusions lurked in the opera. La Vestale was substituted, 
and the old national air Vive Henri Quatre was sung to altered 


words :— 


Vive Guillaume 

Et ses guerriers vaillants 
Vive Alexandre ! 

Vive ce roi des rois, &c., &e. 


Napoleon’s return from Elba effected little change in the 
theatrical arrangements of Paris: his stay in the capital was too 
brief, and he had other and more pressing matters to occupy him. 

Macready has recorded in his diary how, at Boston, in the year 
1843, he was introduced by Colley Grattan to General Bertrand, 
and how “the kind-hearted little General,” faithful to his Cesar 
as Eros to Antony, talked very pleasantly of Napoleon and of 
Talma, and of the relations that existed between the Emperor and 
the player. Had they been friends before Napoleon’s assumption 
of power? Bertrand said, doubtingly; “No, it was not likely. 
Napoleon, it appeared, liked tragedy very much but comedy very 
little. His judgments were sound; he was, as Bertrand held, a 
good critic. He was fond of small social parties. At one of these 
Talma read a tragedy that set forth the misfortunes of Lady Jane 
Grey. Napoleon seemed to be asleep during the reading ; but, upon 
its conclusion, he pronounced a clear and critical opinion upon the 
merits or the demerits of the work. “If it had developed any 
truths as to the political state of England, the influence of religion, 
or any great effect, it might have been something. But the mere 
story of Lady Jane Grey—Bah!” 
in the proceedings of that meek and unsuccessful usurper. The 
tragedy came upon the stage some time afterwards, but met with 
no great favour from the audience. 

Napoleon was without musical knowledge ; yet he possessed some 
musical taste. He always expressed a decided preference for the 
compositions of Paisiello. M. Grégoire was the “ sécretaire de la 
musique de |’ Empereur”; Lesueur was “le surintendant de la 
chapelle Impériale.” An evening concert was to be given at the 
Tuileries. Six pieces of music were enumerated upon the pro- 
gramme ; the third piece was by Paisiello. At the rehearsal, in 
the morning, the singer who was to have sung Paisiello’s air found 
himself too unwell to appear ; it became necessary to secure.another 
singer and to select another song. But a suitable composition 
by Paisiello could not be found. What was to be done? The 
Emperor would not approve a programme that did not include the 
name of his admired composer. Grégoire had the audacity to 
substitute an air by Generali, ascribing it to Paisiello. It was 
assumed too hastily that the Emperor would not detect the impos- 
ture. But the Imperial amateur was not so easily duped. Hardly 
had the song commenced than it was interrupted: M. Lesueur was 


He could not interest himself 
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summoned before the Emperor. “ M. Lesueur, that is not Paisiello’s 
music.” Pardon me, your Majesty,” said Lesueur, “it is cer- 
tainly Paisiello’s; is it not, M. Grégoire?” “Certainly,” affirmed 
Grégoire. “There is some mistake, I think,” observed Napoleon ; 
‘but go on, gentlemen; let the song be recommenced.” But after 
some twenty bars the singer was stopped again. “No,” said the 
Emperor, “that cannot possibly be Paisiello’s ; there is more intelli- 
gence in Paisiello’s music.” Grégoire presumed to explain humbly: 
‘It is a work of his youth, sire, no doubt, a first attempt.” ‘ Gen- 
tlemen,” replied the Emperor, warmly: “ the first attempts of a 
great master such as Paisiello would not fail to bear the impress 
of his genius, would not fall below mediocrity as this does—this 
wretched song which you have compelled me to listen to.” 

Berlioz, who tells this story, observes upon it, that although 
France has known many directors, administrators, and patrons of 
the fine arts, constantly meddling with musical questions, “ pour la 
damnation des virtuoses et des compositeurs,” few have been gifted 
with as much purity of taste as Napoleon evidenced in relation to 
Paisiello’s song. And he adds that, on the other hand, many 
have given proofs of their disposition to accept the productions of 
Pucita and Gavaux for the music of Mozart and of Beethoven, 
and vice versa. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PHYLLIS,” “ MRS. GEOFFREY,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


“ The firste vertue, sone, if thou wilt lere 
Is to restreine, and kepen wel thy tonge.” 
Tne Mancreie’s Tare—CnHavcen. 


THE days have grown shorter and shorter. Daylight now is to b 
prized not sported with, as in the gay and happy summer. “ The 
inaudible and noiseless foot of Time ” has carried us from “ Golden 
September ” to bleakest winter, and into that month which claims 
Christmas for its own. 

At the hall, every thing is very much the same as it was when 
last we saw it, if we except the fact that Roger is absent. He is 
abroad; so much abroad, indeed, that nobody knows where he 
is. A week after his departure he had written to Sir Christopher, 
and the week after that again to Mark Gore; but, beyond these two 
meagre attempts at correspondence, no news has been heard 
him. Whether, as Mr Browne has elegantly expressed it, “he is 
up the Nile, or up the Spout,” is a matter of speculation. 

Sir Christopher is looking a little older, a little graver. He is 
not so testy as of yore, a change that fills Dulce’s heart with mis- 
givings. ‘That he has fretted greatly over her broken engagement 
with Roger (who is to the old Baronet, as dear as his own son 
should have been, and second only to Fabian in his affecticns) she 
well kncews; she well knows, too, how magnanimously—to please he: 
—he has tried to be civil to Stephen Gower, and to welcome him 
with cordiality as his future nephew. But the effort to do all this 
has aged and saddened him; and from time to time his mind 
wanders restlessly to the young man who left his home full of! 
anger and indignant grief. 

As for Stephen, living in his ** Fool’s Paradise, he drinks delight,’ 
nor heeds how false is all the happiness that seems to surround 
him. Bitter is the fruit he feeds on, though he will not acknow- 
ledge it even to himself; and, looking on his dainty lady-love, he 
is still happy, and content to bear all things, and suffer all things, 
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for the few grains of adulterated sweetness doled out by her every 
now and then with a niggard hand. He will see no cloud on his 
horizon, although it sits there heavily; nor will he notice aught 
but what is good and lovable in this girl, upon whom he has 
centred all his dearest hopes. 

For the rest, there has been but little change amongst them. 
Julia Beaufort and the children had gone away for a month, but 
returned to the Hall a fortnight ago, and are now—that is, the 
children at all events—anxiously awaiting Christmas Day w ith all 
its affectations of gaiety and good-will, and its hideous puddings. 

Sir Mark did pretty much the same as Julia. He went away, 
too, and came back again, thus filling up the measure of his days. 
Mr. Browne had declined to stir for any pretence whatever, and 
has been enjoying himself to the utmost, now at Portia’s feet, 
now at Dulce’s, and, when all things fail, at Julia’s. 

Perhaps to Fabian the days have seemed longest. He is silent, 
cold, self-contained as ever; but now there is something else, 
a settled melancholy, that yet has in it a mixture of extreme 
pride, that forbids any approach to it; a melancholy born of 
despair, and the knowledge that there is laid upon him “a burden 
greater than he can bear.” 

“Time, the subtle thief of youth,” is stealing from him his 
best years; his life is going, and with it all chance of joy and 
gladness. Ever since that memorable evening in the garden, 
after the ball, a strange reserve has arisen between him and 
Portia. That morning, as the soft pink dawn came up from 
behind the hills—when passion, pale but triumphant, had held full 
sway—has never been forgiven by either. <A sense of terror has 
possessed Portia ever since—the knowledge of a danger barely 
overcome ; and with him there has been the memory of pain, and 
terrible self-restraint that has scathed him as it passed him by. 
And withal a settled coldness has fallen upon them, the greater 
because of the weakness that had characterised the hour of 
which I write. 

He does not condemn her, but in his heart he does not forgive 
her want of faith, her almost openly avowed distrust. Of his 
own will he never lets his eyes rest upon the fair beauty of her 
face, and turns aside when unlucky chance has flung him in her 
path. 

And she—a contempt for her own want of self-control, together 
with the miserable knowledge that her heart is irrevocably his, 
has rendered her almost repellent in her manner towards him. 
When he is near, her eyelids droop, her lips take a harder curve, 
she is dumb, silent, unsympathetic; and yet when he is gone, 
when the door has closed behind him, the fever of her blood runs 
high, and but for social training, she would gladly rise, and, in 
spite of all things, call to him, and implore him to return to her 
side once more. 
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To a casual observer, of course, all this is not apparent; but to 
these two, between whom Fate sits relentless, the pain and sorrow 
of it is deep and cruel. More deep, more sorrowful for him, of 
course. His whole lifeis a ruin; he had thought of many things 
when first the blight fell upon him; but that he should fall in love. 
and because of this curse that has blasted his best days, should 
be compelled to turn aside from the love of his heart, had not 
occurred to him. His life has grown too bitter to be borne with 
fortitude, almost he is “half in love with easeful death.” Oh, 
the joy—the rapture ! to pass away from all the tortures of this 
‘“‘work-a-day world” to a land unknown, but surely full of rest. 
To die—to disappear! To court a glad forgetfulness! In this 
alone lies hope, and, that sweetest of all sweet things, in- 
difference. 

Not coward enough to compel death he still longs for it; he 
would slip away from all and sink into oblivion, and gladly deem 
himself and his sad history forgotten. “To cease upon the mid- 
night with no pain!” What sweeter, kinder fate could visit him 
than that for which Keats longed—not vainly. 

Into his life, too, some smaller worries are thrown. The old man 
Slyme, the secretary, has been going rapidly from bad to worse, of 
late. His intemperate habits are growing on him, and now seldom 
comes the day when he is not discovered to be unfit for duty of 
any kind. 

Naturally such conduct incenses Sir Christopher to the last 
degree. The old man has been for years in his service, but time 
wears out all things, and even regard and use can be forgotten. 
Fabian, falling into the breach, seeks to mend it, although Slyme 
has never been a favourite of his, and although “he i is fully aware 
that he is very distasteful to the secretary for reasons un- 
known; still he pleads his cause, principally because the man is 
old and friendless ; and this, too, he does secretly, the secretary 
being ignorant of the force br ought to bear upon his delinquencies, 
a force that keeps a roof over his head, and leaves him a 
competence without which the world would ‘be a barren spot to 
him indeed, with only the poor-house—that most degrading of all 
places—to which to turn. 

To-day is melancholy, cold and bleak. The winds are sighing, 
the earth is bare and naked, no vestige of a fresh and coming life 
can yet be seen. Upon the gray sands, far away, the white waves 
dash themselves tumultuously, the sea birds shriek, and “ blasting 
keen and loud roll the white surges to the sounding shore.” 

Indoors there is warmth and comfort. Julia, sitting over the 
fire, finding she cannot get Dulce to gossip with—Dulce, indeed, is 
not come-at-able of late—turns gratefully to Portia, who happens 
to come into the room at this moment. 

“The fire is the only delicious thing in the house,” she says, 
fretfully. “Do come here and enjoy it with me.” 
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* Anything the matter with you?” asks Portia, gently, seating 
herself on a low lounging chair at her side. 

“Oh! nothing, nothing. But Dulce is very strange of late, is 
she not? Ever since Roger’s going, don’t you think 1 ? And all 
that affair was quite absurd, according to my lights. Stephen 
won't suit her half as well. Fancy any woman ‘throwing over the 
man she likes, fora mere chimera. Wrecking her entire happiness 
for the sake of a chocolate cream ! ” 

“It sounds absurd,” says Portia; “ but I cannot believe such a 
paltry thing as that has separated them. There must have been 
something else.” 

“Well, perhaps so. Sir Christopher, one can see, is very 
distressed about it. He is unfortunate about them all, is he not ? 
poor old man; Fabian’s affair was so wretched, so unlooked for, 
too,” says Julia, in the comfortably gossiping tone one knows so 
well, drawi ing her chair a little nearer to the fire. “I can’t think 
wha could have tempted him to do it.” 

Portia turns abruptly towards her. 

“To you, too, question his innocence,” she says, her breath 
coming quickly. 





sn’t like to talk about it,” says Mrs. 
Beaufort, with a faint yawn. “It seems pleasanter to look upon 
him as a suffering angel, but there are some who don’t believe in 
him, you know. Do come closer to the fire, Portia, and let us have 
a good chat.” 

“Go on,” says Portia, “ you were talking of Fabian, you were 
saying——” ; 

“Yes, just so. Was I uncharitable? It doesn’t make him a 
bit the worse in my eyes, you know, not a bit. It is all done and 
over years ago, and why remember nasty things. Really, do you 
know, Portia—it may be horrid of me—but really I think the 
whole story only makes him a degree more interesting.’ 

Portia shivers, and i ignores this suggestion. 

‘Do other people doubt him, too?” she asks, in a strangely cold 
tone. Though she may disbelieve in him herself, yet it is agony 
to her that others should do the same. 

“My dear, yes; of course. A great many. re fact pretty 
nearly ever ybody but jus cepted, 
I think, and then Dicky Meany But Dicky “net ’ chsiagh brains 
to believe or disbelieve in anybody.” 

“Ah!” says Portia. See leans back in her chair, and holds up 
a fan between her and the fire and Julia. She can hardly analyse 
her own thoughts, but, even at this moment, when all her finest 
feelings are ajar, she tells herself that surely—surely she cordially 
detests Julia Beaufort. She tells herself, too, that she loves Mark 
Gore. 

“You og: in your doubt of him, you are not a solitary excep- 
tion,” says Julia, with elephantine playfulness. “ Others think 
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with you. It is the plainest case in the world, I think. I don’t 
blame you.” 

“How do you know I do doubt him?” asks Portia, suddenly, 
turning her large eyes upon her, that are glittering in the fire- 
light. At this Julia recoils a little and looks somewhat uncom- 
fortable. 

‘“‘Your voice, your manner, led me to believe so,” she says, 
slowly, and with hesitation. “If you don’t, of course it is so much 
to your credit.” 

** You mean——” asks Portia. 

“ Well his whole bearing would preclude the thought of dis- 
honour of any kind,” says Julia, boldly, and with the utmost 
effrontery, considering all she had said a moment since. “ Sus- 
picion could hardly rest with such a man as Fabian. Of course 
the whole thing is a wretched mistake, that will be cleared up 
sooner or later, let us hope sooner, as surely he has suffered 
enough already, poor dear fellow! ” 

She pauses; Portia puzzled, and secretly indignant, says 
nothing. Seeing she will not speak, Julia goes on again even 
more impressively than before. 

“‘T never entertained a shadow of a doubt with regard to him,” 
she says, nobly, “ never! who could? Iwas always one of his 
very warmest supporters.” 

This is too much! Portia murmuring something civil, but 
indistinct, rises abruptly, and, going to the door, opens it, and is 
soon beyond call, and beyond heari ing of the voice that has grown 
hateful to her. 

Just at this moment, Julia’s absurd shufflings, and equivoca- 
tions, and barefaced changes from one asseveration to another fill 
her with wrath. She is distressed, and at war with her own heart ; 
and so, crossing the hall, makes for the one room that is especially 
dear to all women when in trouble, namely, her own bed-room. 

But passing by Dulce’s door, and finding it open, she pauses 
before it, and finally, after some hesitation, she crosses the 
threshold only to find it empty. 

The fire is burning brightly; a little crushed glove lies upon the 
hearth-rug, showing how its owner but lately had knelt before the 
fire, or stood near it to gaze into its depths and call up fancied 
faces from its coals. 

A little low chair attracts her attention; sinking into it, she lets 
her chin fall into the palm of her hands, and presently is lost in 
painful and half angry reflection. 

“Pretty nearly everybody.” The words ring in her ears; does 
the whole county, then, look upon Fabian with averted eyes ? 
And perhaps—who know s—the very people beneath the roof may 
distrust him, too; she had not known until this evening Julia’s 
private opinion; the others may agree with her but naturally 
shrink from saying so. Roger, perhaps, believed him guilty ; 
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and Dicky Browne, it may be, in his secret soul regards, him with 
contempt, and Sir Mark—-—— 

No, not Sir Mark! She could not mistake him. However 
foolish it may be, certainly his belief in Fabian is genuine. And 
somehow of late, she has grown rather fond of Sir Mark; and here 
she sighs, and laying her hand upon her heart, presses it convul- 
sively against it as though to still the pain that has sprung into 
life there, because of the agitation that has been hers for the past 
half hour. 

Dulce, coming upstairs, presently, finds her still sitting over 
the fire, in an attitude that betokens the very deepest dejection. 

“You here, trés chére, and alone,” she says, gaily, stooping over 
her in caressing fashion. “ Naughty girl. You should have told 
me you were going to honour me with your presence, and I would 
have made my room gay to receive you.” 

“7 don’t want you to make a stranger of me. I like your room 
as it is,’ says Portia, with a smile. 

“ Well, don’t sit crouching over the fire; it will spoil your com- 
plexion; come over to the window, and see what the storm has 
done, and how lovely nature can look even when robed in winter’s 
garb.” 

Portia, rising, follows her to the window, but as she reaches it 
she sinks again wearily intoa lounging chair, with all the air of one 
whose limbs refuse obstinately to support her. 

As both girls gaze out upon the chilly landscape, white here and 
there with the snow that fell last night, Fabian, coming from 
between the dark green branches of an ancient lauristinus, with 
two red setters at his heels, and a gun upon his shoulder, passes 
beneath the window, going in the direction of the home wood. 

Leaning forward, Dulce taps lightly on the pane, and Fabian, 
hearing the quick sound stops short, and lifts hiseyesto the window. 
As he sees his pretty sister, he nods to her, and a bright smile 
creeps round his lips, rendering his always handsome face actually 
beantiful for the moment. 

Only for a moment; his gaze wandering instinctively, falls on 
Portia, standing pale and calm beside her cousin. Their eyes 
meet, and as if by magic the smile dies, his lips grow straight and 
cold again, and without another glance, he whistles to his dogs, 
and turning the corner, is rapidly out of sight. 

“Dear Fabian—poor darling,” says Dulce, tenderly, who has 
noticed only the kindly smile vouchsafed to her. ‘ Howsad he 
always looks. Even his smile is more mournful than the tears of 
others. What a terrible pressure Fate has laid upon him. He 
—-—,; how pale you are, Portia! What is it, dearest ? I am sure 
you are not well to day.’ 

“T am quite well. I am only cold; go on,” speaking with 
some difficulty; ‘‘ you were saying something abouts abian.” 

“T think so much of him that it is a relief to talk sometimes; 
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but I won’t make you doleful. Come over to the fire if you are 
cold.” 

“No, [like being here ; and—do go on, I like listening to you.” 

“Well, I wasn’t going to say anything very particular, you 
know. It has all been said so often. So often, and to no use. 
What a little thing, Portia, gives rise to the most terrible 
consequences; the mere fact that two people wrote alike, and 
formed their capitals in-the same fashion, has been the utter ruin 
of a man’s life. It sounds dreadful—cruel; sometimes—often- 

I lie awake thinking of it all, and wondering can nothing be done, 
and no hope ever comes tome. That is the saddest part. of it, it 
will go on like this for ever, he will go to his grave,” mournfully, 
“and his very memory will be associated with disgrace.” 

She pauses and sighs heavily, and folds her fingers tightly) 
together ; not Stephen, nor Roger, but this dishonoured brother, 
is the love of her life—as yet. 

“Of course you heard a good deal about it in town,” she says, 
sadly. ‘He had many friends there, at one time. Fair-weather 
friends! They, as a rule are, cruellest when evil comes. And the} 
never remember. You heard him often discussed ? ” 

This is a downright question to which Portia is constrained to 
give an answer. 

“ Yes ; often,” she says, sorely against her will. 

‘Aunt Maud would enlarge upon it, of course,” says Dulce, 
bitterly. “She likes whisperings and slanderous tongues. And 
you, when first you heard it, what did you think ?.” 

Portia shrinks from her; must she answer this question, too! 

“ Think ?” she says, evasively. 

* Yes; what did you think of Fabian ?” 

“Very little,” says Portia, who has grown quite white; “ why) 
should I think at all. I did not know him then. It was mos‘ 
natural, was it not? He was a stranger to me.” 

“A stranger, yes. 
should have thought much, I think. It was natural, I daresay, 
but even then—you must recollect—did you believe in him? Did 
you guess the truth?” 

“T don’t think I quite understand,” says Portia, faintly. 

Dulce in a vague fashion takes note of her confusion. 

“ Not understand! But it is such a simple matter,” she says, 
in a changed tone. She looks puzzled, surprised, and a distressed 
look comes into her eyes. ‘I mean even then, did you believe 
him innocent ?” 

“How can I remember?” says Portia, drawing her breath 
quickly. 

The distrust grows upon Dulce’s ¢ell-tale face. She comes a 
step nearer to her cousin. 

“No,” she says, slowly—her eyes are fixed attentively upon 
Portia—“ it is some time ago. But you can at least tell me this. 
VOL. VII. 000 
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Now—-now—that you know him—when you have been beneath 
the same roof with him for some months, how is it with you? 
You feel that he is innocent ?”’ 

There is a terrible amount of almost, agonized earnestness in 
her tone. 

‘‘How you catechise one,” says Portia, with a painfully bald 
attempt at indifference that does not impose upon the slowly 
awakening suspicions of the other for one instant. “Let us change 
the subject.” 

“In one moment. I want an answer tomy question first. Now 
that you have seen and known Fabian, do you believe him 
innocent ? ” 

A most fatal silence follows. Had the question referred to any- 
one else—had even any one else asked the question, she might 
have evaded it successfully, or even condescended to an actual 
misstatement of her real thoughts on the subject rather than 
give pain or be guilty of a social error. She would, in all 
probability, have smiled and said “ Yes, oh! yes, one must see 
that he is incapable of such an act,” and so on; but just now she 
seems tongue-tied, unable to say one word to allay her companion’s 
fears. A strange sense of oppression that weighs upon her br 0 
grows heavier and more insupportable at each moment, and Dulce’ 
great gleaming eyes of blackest grey are reading her ver y soak 
and scor ching her with their reproachful fire. 

*‘ Speak,” she cries at last, in a vehement tone, laying her hand 
on Portia’s arm, and holding her with unconscious force. ‘ Say—say,” 
with a miserable attempt at entreaty, and a cruel sob, “that you 
do not believe him guilty of this cursed thing.” 

Portia’s lips are so dry and parched, that they absolutely refuse 
to give utterance to any words. In vain she tries to conquer the 
deadness that is overpowering her, but without avail. She lifts 
her eyes beseechingly, and then grows literally afraid of the girl 
leaning over her, so intense and bitter is the hatred and scorn 
that mars the beauty of her usually fair, childish face. 

This upward, nervous glance breaks the spell of silence, and gives 
voice to Dulce’s wrath. It does more, it betrays to her the truth 
—the bitter fact—that in Portia’s eyes her brother—her beloved 
—is neither more nor less than a successful criminal. 

** No, do not trouble yourself to answer me,” she says, in cold, 
cutting tones. ‘I want no lies, no pretty speeches. I thank you 
at least that you have spared me those. In your soul—I can see— 
you think him guilty of this shameful deed. Oh! it is horrible!” 
She covers her face with both her hands, and sways a little, as one 
might, who is, indeed, hurt to death. “ ‘And you, too,” shes says, 
faintly; “the only one of all our friends. And I so trusted you. 
I so loved you!” 

“Dulce!” cries poor Portia, in an agonized tone. ‘“ Hear me!” 
She springs to her feet, but Dulce, removing her hands 
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from her face, holds them both towards her in such a repellent 
manner, that she dares not approach. In the last half hour, this 
girl, so pliant, so prone to laughter and childish petulance, has 
sprung from the happy insolence of youth into the sad gravity 
of womanhood. 

‘“‘ What a fool I was,” she says, in a low, concentrated tone. “|! 
watched all, and I was so sure. I thought—the idea will make 
you laugh, no doubt—but I thought that you loved him. Yet why 
should you laugh,” she says, with a sudden passion of remembrance. 
‘“* Many women have loved him, the best, the loveliest—nay, all the 
world loved him, till this false blight fell upon him. And even 
since——” 

She hesitates. It may be emotion, it may be recollection and 
a thought that he may not wish further disclosures checks her. 

“‘ Yes, and even since ?” echoes Portia, bending eagerly forward 
Some feeling even greater than the anguish of the moment com- 
pels her to ask the question. But it is never answered. Dulce, 
with quivering lips and flashing eyes, follows out her own train of 
thought. 

“1 congratulate you upon your complete success as a coquette, 
she says. “No doubt, a London season can develope talents o! 
that sort. You at least deserve praise as an apt pupil. Step by 
step, day by day, you led him on to his destruction—nay, I am 
not blind—until at last he laid his whole heart at your feet; you 
made him adore you only to—” 

“ Dulee—Dulce,” cries Portia, throwing out her arms in passion- 
ate protest. “It is not true, I——” 

“T will speak,” says Dulce, pressing her back from her, “ I wil 
tell you what I think of you. Scorning him in your heart, you 
still encouraged him, until his very soul was your own. Do you 
think I can’t see how it is? Have you forgotten he is my own 
flesh and blood, and that I can read him, as no one else can? He 
thinks you sweet and noble, and perfect, no doubt. Alas! how 
he has been deceived ! ” 

“Listen to me.” 

“No, I will not listen. I have trusted you too far already. 
Oh!” piteously, “ you who have seen him, and have noticed the 
beauty, the sweetness of his life, how could you have misjudged 
him? But,” with vehement anger, “ your narrow mind could not 
appreciate his! You lack generosity. You could not grasp the 
fact that there might be in this wide world such a thing as un- 
discovered wrong. You condemned without a hearing. Why,” 
growing calmer, “there have been hundreds of cases where the 
innocent have suffered for the guilty.” 

“JT know it,” says Portia, feverishly, taking Dulce’s hand and 
trying to draw her towards her; but the girl recoils. 


“Do not touch me,” she says. ‘There is no longer any friend- 
ship between us.” 
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“Oh! Dulce, do not say that,” entreats Portia, painfully. 

“JT will say it. Allis at an end as far as love between us is 
concerned. Fabian is part of me. I cannot separate myself from 
him. His friends are mine. His detractors are mine also. I 
will not forgive them. I believe him a saint, you believe him 
defiled, and tainted with the crime of forgery.” | 

She draws her breath quickly; and Portia turns even whiter 
than before. 

“Whereas I protest to you,” goes on Dulce, rapidly losing all 
constraint, and letting her only half-suppressed passion have full 
sway. ‘I believe you to be less pure than him, less noble, less 
self-denying ; he would be slow to believe evil of anyone. And 
this one thing I am resolved on. He shall no longer be left in 
ignorance of your scorn; he shall not any more spend his affection 
upon one who regards him with disdain; he shall know the truth 
before the day dies.” 

“Have you no pity ?” says Portia, faintly. 

‘“* Have you none? You condemned him willingly.” 

“Oh! not willingly !” 

“T don’t care, you have condemned him.” 

‘If you will only think, you will see——” 

“Don’t speak to me, I hate you,” says Miss Blount, growing 
undignified because of her deep grief and agitation. ‘ And don’t 
think you can turn me from my purpose. I shall tell him what 
you think of him before this evening passes, be sure of that.” 

“There is no need to tell him,” says Portia, in so low a tone 
that Dulce can scarcely hear her. ‘“ He—he knows alr eady ! 

“What!” cries Dulce, aghast. But her rout only lasts for a 
moment. ‘I don’t care,” she says, recklessly, “that is only an- 
other reason why I should warn him to beware of you!” 

Then, as though some cruel thought strikes her, she suddenly 
bursts into tears. 

“Were there not others?” she sobs, bitterly. ‘If a slave was 
indispensable to your happiness, was there not Roger, or Stephen, 
or Dicky Browne, or even Sir Mark, that you must needs claim 
him. He was heart-whole when you came; if not happy, he had 
at least conquered the first awful pain; could there be greater 
wickedness than to add another grief to his life? He had suffered 
as no man ever yet suffered ; and yet you came to add another 
pang, and to destroy him, body and soul! When I think of it all, 
and the deliberate cruelty of it,” cries she, with a gesture of 
uncontrollable passion, “If I could lay you dead at my feet this 
moment by a word, I would do it! ” 

“T wish you could do it,” says P ortia, quite calmly. The 
terrible grief of the poor child before her is almost more than she 
can bear. Her calmness, that is born of despair, brings Dulce back 
to something that resembles quietude. 

“1 shall go now,” she says; “you have had enough of me, no 
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doubt ; but remember, I shall tell Fabian all that has passed. | 
warn you of this, honestly.” 

She moves towards the door. There is a moment’s hesitation, 
and then Portia intercepts her, and placing her back against the 
door to bar her egress, says in slow, determined tones : 

“You shall tell him nothing. You shall not leave this room 
until you promise to keep secret all that has passed here. Do you 
understand ?—you are to tell him nothing.” 

“Oh! yes, I shall,” says Miss Blount, contemptuously, knowing 
herself much the stronger of the two. “ And even sooner than | 
first intended. I shall goto meet him on his return from the wood, 
and tell him then.” 

She turns back; and, crossing the room again, goes towards 
another door; that opening discloses a large closet beyend, in 
which many dresses and other articles of feminine attire ar 
hanging, like so many Blue Beard’s wives. A little window, 
lattice paned illumines this tiny chamber. . 

Portia following her, lays her hand upon her arm. She has 
changed her tone completely, from command to entreaty. 

“ Do not speak to Fabian of this,” she says. ‘Do not let him 
think we two have discussed the wretched subject.” 

“‘T shall tell him precisely what has happened,” says Dulce, 
unsoftened. ‘ That you think him nothing less than a common 
felon.” 

“ Oh! do not put it into language,” says Portia, sharp pain in 
her voice; she puts up her hands as she speaks, as though to ward 
off a blow. “And I implore you, as you love him, to let things 
rest as they are.” 

‘“‘ And so to give you scope to practise your wiles without hin 
drance,” says Dulce, with a short, unlovely laugh. ‘ No, I shal! 
try my very utmost to lower you in his esteem, and so kill his 
fatal infatuation for you.” 

“ You will fail,” says Portia, hopelessly. ‘ You will only succeed 
in hurting him.” 

‘“* How sure you are of your power,” says Dulce, angrily. “ Yet 
I will not be disheartened. I will save him if I can.” 

“You are quite determined ? ” 

“ Quite.” 

“You will go now to meet him, now when your anger is hot, 
and say to him what will surely grieve or wound him ?” 

‘“‘ Let us talk sense,” says Dulce, impatiently. “I shall simply 
warn him to have nothing more to do with a woman who looks 
upon him with scorn and contempt.” 

As she speaks she enters the closet that is nothing more than a 
big wardrobe, and, as she does so, Portia quick as thought follows 
her, and, closing the door behind her, turns the key in the lock. 

“ You shall stay there until you promise me to tell nothing of 
this hour’s conversation to Fabian,” she says, with determination. 
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“Then I shall probably stay here for ever,” replies Dulce, from 
within, with equal determination. 

Portia going over to the fire seats herself by it. Dulce going 
to the latticed window inside seats herself by it. An hour goes 
by. The little clock up over the mantelpiece chimes five. A 
gun is fired off in the growing dark cutside. There is a sound as of 
many voices in the hall far down below. A laugh that belongs to 
Dicky Browne floats upwards, and makes itself heard in the 
curious stillness of the room above where the jailer sits guarding 
her prisoner. 

Then Portia, rising, goes to the door of the condemned cell, and 
speaks as follows: 

“ Dulce.” 

There is no answer. 

* Dulce ; you are unwise not to answer me.” 

Still no answer: whereupon Portia going back to the fire lets 
another half hour pass in silence. Then she says “Dulce!” 
again, and again receives no reply. 

Time flies !—and_ now at last the dressing bell rings loud and 
clear through the house, warning the inmates that the best time 
in the day draws on apace. 

* Dulce,” says Portia, in despair, rising forthe third time. To 
tell the truth she is growing a little frightened at the persistent 
silence, and begins to wonder nervously if Dulce could get 
smothered in the small room, because of all the clothes that 
surround her. 

“ Dulce ! will you promise?” she says. And now, to her relief, 
even though the words that come are unfavourable, Dulce 
auswers. 

“Never. Not if I stayed here till Doomsday,” says Miss 
Blount, in uncompromising tones, and quite as unconcernedly as 
if she was sitting in the room outside instead of having been 
ignominiously incarcerated for the last two hours. ‘The very 
moment you open the door, I shall go downstairs and tell him 
eV erything.” 

“Then I won’t let you out,” says Portia, feebly, because she 
knows that soon dinner will come and then she must let her out 
willy-nilly. 

“T didn’t ask you,” says the rebel. ‘ Dress yourself now, I 
would advise you, and godown to dinner. [| hope you will enjoy 
it. When they make enquiries about my non-appearance, I should 
think you will have to explain it later on.’ 

“Come out,” says Portia, with a sigh of utter weariness ; and 
then she opens the door and the incarcerated one steps forth, and 
sails past her with the air of a haughty queen, and with an un- 
lowered crest. 

Miss Vibart is vanquished. Even to her own soul she confesses 
so much. Dulce, passing her in dignified silence, goes towards the 
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bedroom that opens off the boudoir, where they have been carrying 
on this most civil (or rather, uncivil) war, and entering it, clos 
the door, and fastens it with unmistakable firmness behind her. 

Conquered and subdued, and sick at heart, Portia traverses tlu 
corridor that divides her room from Dulce’s, and prepares with 
languid interest to make her dinner toilette. 


J 


CHAPTER XIX. 


‘We must live our lives, though the sun be set, 
Must meet in the masque, where parts we play, 
Must cross in the maze of Life’s minuet ; 
Our yea is yea, and our nay is nay: 
But while snows of winter or flowers of May, 
Are the sad years shroud or coronet, 
In the season of rose or of violet, 
I shall never forget till my dying day ! ” 
A. Lang. 


DINNER to night, so far as Dulce and Portia are concerned, i: 
gone through in utter silence. Not a word escapes either. ‘To 
Portia, even to say yes or no to the butler is a wearying of the 
flesh ; to Dulce, it is an open annoyance. Their positive dete: 
mination to enter into no conservation might have been observed 
sooner or later by somebody, but for Dicky Browne. He talks fo: 
everybody, and is, indeed, in such a genial mood, that their 
unusual silence passes unnoticed. 

Fabian, too, for a wonder, has risen above his usual taciturnit) 
and is almost talkative. A change so delightful to Sir Christopher, 
that he in his turn brightens up, and grows more festive than lhe 
has been for many a day. In fact, for all but the two girls, tl: 
dinner may be counted a distinct success. 

Portia, who is dressed in filmy black, is looking white and 
nervous, and has in her eyes an intense wrapt expression, such as 
one might have whose nerves are all unstrung and who is in 
momentary expectation of something unpleasant, that may or may 
not happen. Dulce on the contrary is flushed and angry. He) 
eyes are brilliant, and round her generally soft lips lies a touc! 
of determination foreign to them, and hardly becoming. 

Presently dinner comes to an end, and then the three women 
rise and rustle away towards the drawing-room, where follows 
dreary half-hour indeed. 

Julia, who is always drowsy after her claret, sinks complacent!) 
into the embrace of the cosiest arm-chair she can find, and, unde) 
pretence of saving her priceless complexion (it really does cost a 
good deal) from the fire, drops into a gentle slumber behind he) 
fan. 

This makes things even harder for Portia and Dulce. I need 
hardly say they are not on speaking terms—that has explained 
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itself, I hope. Thrown now, therefore, upon their own resources, 
they look anxiously around for a chance of mitigating the 
awkwardness of the situation that has thrust itself upon them. 

At such trying moments as these how blessed is the society of 
children. Even crusty old bachelors, educated to the belief that 
the young and innocent are only one gigantic fraud, have been 
known on occasions like the present to bestow upon them a 
careful, not to say artful, attention. 

To-night Portia, Jacky and the Boodie are having it all their 
own way. “Quite a bully time, don’t you know,” says Master Jacky, 
later, to the all-suffering nurse, whose duty it is to look after them 
and put them to bed. They are talked to and caressed and made 
much of by both girls to their excessive surprise; surprise that 
later on mounts to distrust. 

“ Why may I have this album to-night when I mightn’t last 
night ? ” asks the Boodie, shrewdly, her big sapphire eyes bigger 
than usual. ‘ You scolded me about it last night, and every other 
time I touched it. And what’s the matter with your eyes?” 
staring up at Portia, who has turned a page in the forbidden 
album, and is now gazing at a portrait of Fabian that is smiling 
calmly up at her. 

It is a portrait taken in that happy time when all the world was 
fair to him, and when no “ little rift” had come to make mute the 
music of his life. Portia is gazing at it intently. She has 


forgotten the child—the book—everything, even the fear of 


observation, and her eyes are heavy with unshed tears, and her 
hands are trembling. 

Then the child’s questioning voice comes to her; across the 
bridge of past years she has been vainly trying to travel, and per- 
force she gives up her impossible journey, and returns to the sure 
but sorry present. 

Involuntarily she tightens her hand upon the Boodie’s. There 
is entreaty in her pressure, and the child (children, as a rule, are 
very sympathetic), after a second stare at her, shorter than the 
first, understands, in a vague fashion, that silence is implored of 
her, and makes no further attempts at investigation. 

After a little while the men come; all except Fabian. Their 
entrance is a relief to the girls, whatever it may be to Julia. She 
rouses herself by a supreme effort to meet the exigencies of the 
moment, and really succeeds in looking quite as if she has not 
been in the land of Nod for the past sweet thirty minutes. 

“You have broken in upon a really delicious little bit of gossip,” 
she says to Sir Mark, coquettishly; whereupon Sir Mark, as in 
duty bound, entreats her to retail it again to him. 

She doesn’t. 

“T hope you have been miserable without us,” says Dicky 
Browne, sinking into a chair beside Portia, and lifting the Boodie 
on to his knee. (It would be impossible to Dicky Browne to see a 
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child anywhere without lifting it on to his knee). ‘ We’ve been 
wretched in the dining-room ; we thought Sir Christopher would 
never tip us the wink—I mean,” correcting himself with assumed 
confusion, “ give us the word to join you. What are you looking 
at? An album?” 

“Yes; you may look at it, too,” says Portia, pushing it anxiously 
towards him. She cannot talk to-night. There is a mental strain 
upon her brain that compels her to silence. If he would only 
amuse himself with the caricatures of his friends the book 
contains ! 

But he won’t. Mr. Browne rises superior to the feeble amus: 
ments of the ordinary drawing-room. 

“No, thank you,” he says, promptly. “Nothing on eart! 
offends me more than being asked to look at an album. Why look 
at paper beauties when there are living ones in the room ?” 

Here he tries to look sentimental, and succeeds, at all events, in 
looking extremely funny. He has been having a good deal o! 
champagne, and a generous amount of Burgundy, and is now as 
happy and contented as even his nearest and dearest could desire. 
Don’t mistake me for a moment ; nobody ever saw Mr. Browne in 
the very faintest degree as—well, as he ought not to be; but there 
‘is no denying that after dinner he is gaiety itself, and (as Dulce’s 
governess used to say of him), “ very excellent company indeed.” 

“T always feel,” he goes on airily, still alluding to the despised 
album, “ when any one asks me to look at a book of this kind, as 
if they thought I was adummy and couldn’t talk. And I can talk, 
you know.” 

“‘ You can—you can, indeed,” says Sir Mark, feelingly. ‘ Dulce, 
what was that we were reading yesterday? I remember, now, a 
quotation from it ‘apropos of talking, not apropos of our friend 
Dicky, of course. ‘Then he will talk. Good gods, how he will! 
talk!’ Wasn’t that it ?” 

‘Sing us something, Dicky, do. You used to sing long ago,” says 
Julia, insinuatingly, who thinks she might be able to accomplish 
another surreptitious doze under cover of the music. 

“T’ve rather given it up of late,” says Mr. Browne, with a 
modest air, and a chuck to his shirt collar. 

“You used to sing ‘Ye banks and braes o’ bonny Doon’ 
sweetly,” says Julia, when she has recovered from a vigorous yawn, 
got through quite safely behind her sheet anchor—I mean her 
fan. 

“ Well—er—such a lot of fellows go in for the sickly sentimental ; 
I’m tired of it,” says Dicky, vaguely. 

“You didn’t tire of that song until that little girl of the 
Plunkets asked you what a ‘brae’ was and you couldn’t tell her. 
She told me about it afterwards, and said you were a very amusing 
boy, but she feared uneducated. You gave her the impression, | 
think,” says Sir Mark, pleasantly, “that you believed the word had 
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something to do with that noble—if tough—animal, the donkey ! ” 

“‘ T never told her anything of the kind,” says Dicky, indignantly. 
*‘] never speak to her at all if I can help it. A most unpleasant 
girl, with a mouth from ear to ear and always laughing.” 

“What a fetching description,” says Stephen Gower, with a 
smile. 

“You will sing us something?” says Portia, almost entreatingly. 
She wants to be alone; she wants to get rid of Dicky and his artless 
prattle at any price. 

* Certainly,” says Mr. Browne, but with very becoming hesitation. 
“If I could only be sure what style of thing you prefer. I know 
a comic song or two, if you would like to hear them.” 

‘Heavens and Earth!” murmurs Sir Mark, with a groan. He 
throws his handkerchief over his face, and places himself in an 
attitude suggestive of the deepest resignation. 

“I’m afraid I shan’t be able to remember all the words,” says 
Dicky, regretfully. ‘There are any amount of ver ses, and all as 
funny as they can be. But I’ve a shocking memory.’ 

*¢ For small mercies——"says Sir Mark, mildly. 

“Nevertheless [ll try,” says Dicky, valiantly, moving towards 
the piano. 

*“No don’t, Dicky,” exclaims Sir Mark, with tearful entreaty. 
«It would break my heart if Portia were to hear you for the first 
time at a disadvantage. ‘I had rather than forty shillings you 
had your book of songs and sonnets here,’ but as you haven't, 
why, wait till you have. Now,” says Sir Mark, casting a warning 
look upon the others; “I’ve done my part—hold him tight, some 
of you, or he will certainly do it. still.” 

“Oh! if you don’t want to hear me,” returns Dicky, with 
unruffled good humour. ‘ Why can’t you say so at once, without 
so much beating about the bush. I don’t want to sing.” 

“Thank you Dicky,” says Sir Mark, sweetly. 

Stephen is sitting close to Dulce, and is saying something to 
her in a low tone. Her answers, to say the least of them, are 
somewhat irrelevant, and dinenmiacted. Now she rises, and, 
murmuring to him a little softly-spoken excuse, glides away from 
him to the door, opens it, and disappears. 

At this, Portia, who has never ceased to watch her, grows even 
paler than she was before, and closes one hand so tightly on her 
fan, that part of the ivory breaks with a little click. 

Five minutes pass; to her they might be five interminable 
hours ; and then, when she has electrified Mr. Browne by saying 

‘yes’ twice, and ‘no’ three times in the wrong places, she too 
gets up from her seat, and leaves the room. 
* * * * * * * 

Before the fire in his own room Fabian is standing, with Dulce 
crying her heart out upon his breast. He has one arm around 
her, but his eyes are looking into a sad futurity, and he is gently, 
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absently, tapping her shoulder with his left hand. He is frowning, 
not angrily, but thoughtfully, and there is an expression in his 
dark eyes that suggests a weariness of the flesh, and a longing to 
flee away and be at rest. 

‘Do not take this thing so much to heart,” he says, in a rathe1 
mechanical tone, addressing the little sister, who is grieving so 
bitterly because of the slight that has been cast upon him from so 
unexpected a quarter. “She told you the truth; the very firs 
moment my eyes met hers, I knew she had heard all, and——had 
condemned.” 

He sighs wearily. 

“Who shall blame her?” he says, with deepest melancholy. 

“I blame her,” cries Dulce, passionately. ‘ Nay, more, I hat: 
and despise her. She has seen you, known you. She must there 
fore be mad—blind—to credit so vile a thing of you: And you, 
my saint, my darling, what have you not endured all this time 
Knowing everything, bearing everything, without a murmur 0) 
reproach. Her scorn, her contempt. Oh, Fabian! at least you 
do not suffer alone, for I suffer with you.” 

“That only adds another drop to my cup,” replies he, gently. 
“It does not comfort me. I had some faint pleasure in the 
thought that you and she were friends, and now, even that belie! 
is denied me. J have severed you. What have I to do with 
either she or you? My misfortune is my own, let it be so. Yow 
tears only aggravate my pain, my dear, dear little sister.” 

He draws her closer to him, and kisses her warmly. Is she no! 
the one being who has clung to him, and loved him, and believed 
in him through good and evil report ? 

“Who could dream she was so deceitful ?,” says Dulce, tearfully, 
alluding to the unhappy Portia. “I never once even suspected 
the real truth. Why, over and over again she has spoken of you, 
has compelled me to discuss you, has seemed to court the subject 
er 99 

“Spoken of me?” 

‘“ Yes, often—often, hundreds of times. She seemed never to 


tire of you and your history; I thought she——” 
Dulce hesitates. 
“Goon; you thought she——” 


“ Well, then,” recklessly, “T thought she was in love with 
you; I was swre of it.’ 

“Dulce,” sharply, ‘“ you forget yourself. What are you 
saying ? Do you think your cousin would like you to speak like 
this ?” 

“T don’t care what she likes,” cries the rebel, angrily; “cas I am 
speaking like this, I hope she wouldn’t. When I think how good 
you have always been to her, how you gave her your friendship 
” her voice fails her, and in a whisper, she adds, “ you 





love.” 
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“Do not let us discuss this subject any more,” says Fabian ; 
though he speaks quickly one can hear the keen anguish in his 
tone. “ Why should I not give her my friendship? Is it her 
fault that she cannot believe ? ” 

“You would defend her!” 

“TY would be just. Is she the only one who feels distrust, who 
only half credits my version of the miserable story ? Here, in 
this very house, are there none who hesitate between faith and 
unfaith ? You have faith in me, and Roger had.” 

“Oh, yes, yes, yes /” cries she, suddenly. ‘“ He had faith in you, 
he loved you.” Without a word of warning she breaks again 
into a very tempest of tears, and sobs bitterly. 

‘**T would you could have loved him,” says Fabian, in a low tone, 
but she will not listen. 

“Go on,” she says, vehemently, “ you were saying something 
about the people in this house.” 

“ That probably, after you and Roger, I have Dicky on my side,” 
continues Fabian, obediently, a still deeper grief within his haggard 
eyes, “and, of course, Christopher and Mark Gore; but does Julia 
quite understand me ? or Stephen Gower? Forgive me, dearest, 
for this last.” 

*‘ Don’t speak to me like that,” entreats she, mournfully; “ what 
is Stephen—what is anyone to me in comparison with you. Yet 
I will vouch for Stephen. But what is it you say of Julia— 
surely r 

“* Yes—no doubt,” impatiently. “ But is her mind really satisfied ? 
If to-morrow my innocence were shown up incontrov ertibly to all 
the world, she would say, triumphantly, ‘I told you so.’ And if 
my guilt were established, she would say just as triumphantly, ‘3 
told you so,’ in the very same tone.” 

“You wrong her, I think. She has lived with you in this house 
off and on for many months, and few have so meana heart as 
Portia.” 

Someone, who a minute ago opened the door very gently and is 
now standing irresolute upon the threshold, turns very pale at this 
last speech and lays her hand upon her heart, as though fearing, 
though longing, to go forward. 

“Perhaps I do wrong Julia,” says Fabian, indifferently. “ It 
hardly matters. But you must not wrong Portia. Our suspicions, 
as our likes and dislikes, are not under our control; now, for ex- 
ample, there is old Slyme; he hates me, as all the world can see, 
yet he would swear to my innocence to-morrow.” 

‘** How do you know that ?” 

“1 doknow it ; by instinct, I suppose ; I am one of those unhappy 
people who can see through their neighbours. In spite of the 
hatred he entertains for me (why I know not) his eyes betray the 
fact that he thinks me guiltless of the crime imputed to me. 
So you see, vulgar prejudice has nothing to do with it, and 
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Portia is not to be censured because she cannot take me o1 
trust.” 

“Qh, Fabian! how can you still love one who——” 

*“* My dear, love and I are not to be named together, you forget 
that. I must live my life apart. You can only pray that my, 
misery may be of short duration. But I would have you forgiv 
Portia,” he says, gently—-nay, as her name falls from his lips, : 
certain tenderness characterises both his face and tone-—* if only 
for my sake.” 

At this, the silent figure in the doBrway draws her breath. 
painfully, and catches hold of the lintel as though to steady her- 
self. Her lips tremble, a momentary fear that she may be going 
to faint terrifies her; then a voice, cold and uncompromising, 
falling on her ears, restores her to something like composure. 

“Do not ask me that, anything but that ;” it is Dulce who is 
speaking. “1 cannot.” 

At this the girl standing in the doorway, as though unable to 
endure more, comes slowly forward, and advances until she is 
within the full glare of the lamplight. It is Portia. She is 
deadly pale; and her black robes clinging round her render the 
pallor of her face even more ghastly. ~She has raised one hand 
and is trifling nervously with the string of pearls that always lie: 
round her white throat ; she does not look at Fabian, not even fo: 
one instant does she permit her eyes to seek his, but lets them 
rest on Dulce, sadly, reproachfully. 

“Why can you not forgive me?” she says; “is not you 
revenge complete? You have, indeed, kept your word. Now that 
I am sad at heart, why will you not try to forgive ? ” 

" Yes—forgive.” It is Fabian who says this; he lays his hand 
upon Dulce’s arm, and regards her earnestly. 

“ You ask me to forgive--you! You would have me be kind 
to this traitress!” returns she, passionately, glancing back at 
Portia over her shoulder with angry eyes. “Do you forgive he 
yourself ? ” 

“TI am beyond the pale of forgiveness so far as he is concerned, ’ 
says Portia, slowly. “It is to you I appeal. I have loved you well, 
that should count for something. As for your brother, I understand 
——I know that he will never forgive and never forget ! ” 

“ You are right,” says Fabian, addressing her for the first time, 
yet without letting his glance meet hers, “I shall never forget ! ” 

A sob rises in Portia’s throat ; there is a terrible sadness in his 
tone, the more terrible because of the stern restraint he has laid 
upon himself. 

“Go to her,” he says to Dulce, and the girl who has never dis- 
obeyed a wish of his in all her life goes up to Portia and lays he: 
hand in hers. 


Palm to palm, slender hands clasped close together, they move 
towards the door; Dulce with bent head trying to stay the 
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mournful tears that are falling silently one by one down her 
cheeks ; Portia with head erect, but with an anguish in her lovely 
eyes sadder than any tears. 

Just as she reaches the door she turns her head, and, with a 
passionate eagerness that will not be repressed, looks at Fabian. 
Their eyes meet. He makes a step towards her; he has forgotten 
everything but that he loves her, and that she—dearest but most 
agonizing of certainties—loves him, and that she is near him, 
searching as it were into his very soul; then remembrance comes 
to him, and with a smothered groan he turns from her, and, 
leaning his arms on the chimney.piece, buries his face in them. 

Portia, to check the sob that rises in her throat, tightens her 
clasp on Dulce’s hand and draws the girl quickly from the room. 
Perhaps, too, she seeks to hide his grief from other eyes than 
hers. The unwonted sharpness of her pressure, however, rouses 
Dulce from her sad thoughts, and as they reach the corridor out- 
side she stops short, and glances half resentfully, half with a 
question on her face, at Portia. 

The extreme pain and grief she sees in Portia’s eyes awakens her 
to the truth; she draws her breath a little quickly and lays her 
hand impulsively upon her cousin’s bare white arm. 

“You suffer, too—you!” she says, in a whisper full of surprise ; 
“¢ Oh, Portia! is it that you love him ?” 

‘“‘Has it taken you so long to discover that,” says Portia, 
reproachfully, who has grown somewhat reckless ‘because of the 
misery of the past few hours. The self-contained, proud girl is 
gone; a woman sick at heart, to whom the best good of this world 
is as nought, has taken her place. There is so much genuine 
pain in her voice that Dulce is touched; she forgets all, condones 
all; to see a fellow-creature in pain is terrible to this hot-blooded 
little shrew. The anger and disdain dies out of her eyes, and 
coming even closer to Portia she looks long and earnestly at her 
beautiful face. 

“Oh, that you could believe in him,” she says, at last, the 
expression of her desire coming from her in the form of a sigh. 

“If I could, I should be too deeply blessed. Yet is it that I 
do not believe, or that I dread the world’s disbelief? That is the 
sting. ‘To know that a stain lies on the man I love, to know that 
others distrust him, and will for ever pass him by on the other 
side. That is the horror. Dulce, I am ignoble, I fear many things ; 
the future terrifies me; but yet, as I am so wretched, dear, dear 
Dulce, take me back into your heart!” 

She bursts into tears. They are so strange to her and have 
been so long denied, that by their very vehemence they frighten 
Dulce. She takes Portia in her arms, and clings to her; and, 
pressing her lips to her cheek, whispers to her fondly that she is 
forgiven, and that from her soul she pities her. Thus peace is 
restored between these two. 


(To be continued.) 











SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


It was the wish of King Alfred that all children should learn to 
read in their mother-tongue before beginning to earn their bread ; 
it was the wish of George III. that the day might come when 
every poor child in his dominions should be able to read his Bible. 
Neither of their wishes was realised. Notwithstanding the royal 
favour and support of George III., Joseph Lancaster, the pionee 
in the work of elementary education, had an uphill work. H: 
was denounced both by clergy and laity. To educate the poo 
was considered dangerous ; it would, it was contended, destroy th: 
constitution, and render the existence of hereditary nobility an 
utter impossibility. The opposition to popular education reminds 
us of the opposition to railways. The prophets of the time de- 
clared that the formation of railways “ would prevent cows grazing, 
and hens laying ;” that the poisoned air from the locomotives would 
kill birds as they flew over them, and render the preservation o! 
pheasants and foxes no longer possible ; that “houses would b 
burned up by the fire from the engine chimneys,” that there would 
be “no longer any use for horses,” and that “ oats and hay would 
be rendered unsaleable commodities.” We smile at the simplicity 
of these croakers, and at the credulity of their listeners; but we 
must remember our own prejudices against innovations and 
changes. 

In spite of opposition, the education movement, like the forma- 
tion of railways, made progress, though not rapid. Not until 
1833 was the first Parliamentary grant of £20,000 made, and not 
until 1839 was public inspection established. The latter was much 
needed, for the condition of both common and dame schools was 
deplorable. The Honourable and Rev. Baptist W. Noel reported, 
in 1840, that in one dame school held in a cellar, in Manchester, 
he found 31 children, the only instruments of instruction being a 
bottle of sugar-plums, a two-penny reading book, and a cane. The 
condition of the cellar may be imagined from the fact that a fire 
had to be kept burning throughout the summer. The teaching 
in the common schools, and the condition of the school buildings 
was reported to be very bad. Mr. Noel said that in several of the 
Lancastrian schools and the National Schools in Manchester, the 
children were unable to read fluently, even in the New Testament ' 
and to spell even short and common words occurring in the lesson ; 
that the children were often ignorant of the principal facts 
recorded in the Bible, and that they could not answer the simplest 
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questions upon the chapters which they had recently read. The 
constant use of the Bible as a reading and a spelling book, led to 
results not very encouraging to the friends of the schools. In the 
minds of children it became associated with all the rebukes and 
punishments to which bad reading, or false spelling, or inattention 
in class exposed them; and it became the symbol of all that was 
irksome and repulsive. Notwithstanding the constant reading of 
the Bible, Mr. Noel declared that there was “scarcely any such 
thing as moral and religious training.” 

Since 1846, the year in which the foundation of the system of 
grants was made, great improvements have taken place in methods 
of teaching, in the instruments of instruction, in school buildings, 
and in the training and qualifications of schoolmasters. In one 
article it is impossible to describe in detail each of ‘these im- 
provements, and we therefore content ourselves with a glance 
at a few of them. 

Considering the great part played by reading books in the work 
of elementary teaching, some account of the earliest books in use 
for this purpose can scarcely fail to be interesting. The earliest 
reading book of which we can trace any record, was the Primer. 
This, says Timbs, was a book of devotion used in the monastic 
schools. At the Reformation certain theological changes were 
made in it, and in 1545 Henry VIII. ordered to be printed an 
English “ form of public prayer,” entitled The Primer, said to 
be “set forth by the Kinge’s Majestie and the clergie to be 
taught, lerned and red.” Gradually, however, secular matters 
were incorporated. In our time the Primer is understood to 
mean an elementary or first book. 

The Hornbook was introduced shortly after the Prwmer. It 
consisted of the alphabet, and was printed on white paper laid 
upon a thin piece of oak, and covered with a thin sheet of horn, 
through which the letters could be seen but dimly. Shakespeare 
has several references to it. It appears that its use was very 
common, especially in dames’ schools. Shenstone, who was 
taught to read at a dame’s. school near Halesowen, Shropshire, 
refers to the use of the book in his quaint poem of the “ School 
Mistress ”— 


‘‘Lo! now with state she utters her command ; 
Eftsoons the urchins to their tasks repair ; 
Their books, of stature small, they take in hand, 
Which with pellucid horn, secured are 
To save from fingers wet the letters fair.” 


Like the Primer, the Hornbook underwent a change with the 
times. Cowper, in his Review of Schools, wrote— 


‘‘ Neatly secured from being soiled or torn, 
Beneath a pane of thin, translucent horn, 
A book (to please us at a tender age, 
Tis called a book, though but a simple page), 
Presents the prayer the Saviour deigned to teach, 
Which children use, and parsons—-when they preach.” 
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The Hornbook was used in Scotland at the beginning of the 
century, and consisted of the alphabet fastened up with the book 
of Psalms as the first primer or reader, and the book of Job as 
the second primer; Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Isaiah, and Jeremiah 
following, in their order, as third, fourth, fifth, and sixth books. 
This famous book, it is said, was not bound, but was very 
frequently put into form by a thrifty mother, the leaves being 
fastened together between two pieces of horn, or, more frequently, 
leather. The introduction of Dr. Bell’s sand-tray at the beginning 
of the century led to the general disuse of the Hornbook. His 
plan was not original, but was borrowed from the natives of 
Malabar. Its economical virtues commended it to Joseph Lan- 
caster, who adopted it in all his schools. He declared that by its 
means he had taught the three R’s to upwards of 8,000 children 
at his schools in the Borough Road, at a cost of four shillings per 
head per year! 

Instead of an inkstand and a copy-book, or a slate and pencil, 
a wooden skewer was placed in the hand of a child, who 
made his letters and figures in a bed of sand placed in a little 
ledge at the top of a school desk. Why this simple and 
economical instrument of teaching the A BC was abandoned we 
know not, but, most probably, because its success in the hands 
of schoolmasters was not so great as in the hands of its en- 
thusiastic advocate. 

Although Lancaster was a Quaker, his sand-tray did not 
commend itself to his brother Quakers, at their institution at 
Ackworth. The historian of that famous school tells us that to no 
subject did the committee give more attention than to the selec- 
tion of suitable books for class reading. He says that the range 
of studies being exceedingly limited, reading assumed proportions 
of importance in the eyes of the committee which overshadowed 
the consideration of all other subjects. He remarks :— 

“ Good work in that department was their ambition, and upon 
it they expended most of the energy they brought to bear upon 
the class work. Yet their tools were few and often poor. The 
choice open to the careful mind of that day was very limited. 
So sternly was the moral sense of the Friend of the time set against 
frivolity, in any form, that, had there existed comparatively harm- 
less literature of a gay and lively kind, it was not certain that 
it could have been admitted; but, as books of that type were 
usually objectionable from that moral laxity, and as the more 
morally suitable were often dull and heavy, the poverty of supply 
for the Ackworth children was extreme. Fastidiously nice the 
Friends who directed that department may have been, but we who 
live in an age in which from our cradles we are surrounded with 
every luxury of child-literature, from sumptuous alphabets, em- 
blazoned with gold and colour and rich with work from the 
hand of the artist, can probably have but a feeble idea of the 
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discouragement and difficulty arising from the dearth of books 
adapted to school use, eighty or a hundred years ago. Those which 
found most acceptance were Aikin’s England Delineated, Reflec- 
tionsand Maxims, Goldsmith’s History of England, Extracts from 
Original Anecdotes, and, towards the close of the last century, 
Collections of Debates on the Slave Trade, and Guthrie’s Geo- 
graphy. The last must have seemed to the young readers a 
wonderful repertory of marvels and knowledge.” 

Frequent complaints of the non-existence of books adapted to 
the capacity of children appear in the minutes of the committee ; 
hence the adoption of what appears to us very unattractive 
reading, such as the Journals of Friends and the less easily 
understood Beauties of that ponderous German philosopher, Sturm. 
In one case, however, the committee seem to have shown little 


judgment in rejecting Mrs. Barbauld’s Hymns for “ The Rational 


Dame.” It was natural that the works of Friends should be read 


in the schools, hence we find that William Penn’s Travels through 
Holland and Germany, and Sewell’s History were used for school 
books. Notwithstanding the unpretentious and unsuitable books 
in use, the Quaker school educated many persons who have 
made their mark in the world. 

In other schools the liveliest reading book put in the hands 
of scholars was Day’s Sandford and Merton. Leigh Hunt, in his 
autobiography, also referred to this “best of suitable books” for 
children, and said that the children’s books in his days were 
Hogarth’s pictures, taken in their most literal acceptation. He ex- 
pressed his gratefulness to Day, whose book, he said, ‘“ came in 
aid of my mother’s perpiexities between delicacy and hardihood, 
between courage and conscientiousness.” Of its value to himself 
he said: “ It assisted the cheerfulness I inherited from my 
father ; showed that cireumstances were not to crush a healthy 
gaiety, or the most masculine self-respect; and helped to supply 
me with the resolution of standing by a principle not merely as a 
point of lowly or lofty sacrifice, but as a matter of common-sense 
and duty ; and a simple co-operation with the elements of natural 
welfare.” Landor considered it one of the most sensible books 
ever written for the education of children; and Professor Goldwin 
Smith holds that, although the teaching of the book was not very 
high, yet the influence of the book was great. 

But few reading books were more popular than Robinson 
Crusoe. In many country schools no other book was used. No 
matter how often read, it was always fresh. Dr. Johnson said 
that it was one of the books a reader would wish longer; though 
Dickens considered it the only instance of a universally popular 
book which could make no one laugh and could make no one cry. 
Yet it is a household book throughout the world. Burckdart 
found it translated into Arabic, and heard it read aloud among 
the wandering tribes in the cool of the evening. Its popularity in 
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France seems to have been as great as in England. Rousseau 
was enthusiastic in its praises; he declared that it was a most 
excellent treatise on natural education. ‘ This is,” he said, “ the 
first my Emilius shall read ; his whole library shall long consist of 
this work only, which shall preserve an eminent rank to the very 
last. It shall be the text to which all our conversations on natura! 
science are to serve only as a comment. It shall be our guide 
during the progress to maturity of judgment; and so long as ow 
taste is not adulterated, the perusal of this book shall afford us 
pleasure.” 

In Ireland the books in use might be more entertaining than 
Robison Crusoe, but were certainly not as harmless. They con- 
sisted for the most part of fairy tales, lives of robbers, adventures 
of rakes, and their titles convey a fair idea of the mental pabulum 
provided for the children of that ill-fated country: The Garden n 
of Love, The Feast of Love, The Effects of Love, The Economy o 
Beauty, The School of Delights, Nocturnal Revels, The Infe of 
Moll Flanders, Rousseau’s Eloisa, The Pleasant Art of Money- 
catching, The Devil and Dr. Faustus, Tristram Shandy, Th: 
Lives and Actions of the most Famous Irish Highwaymen, Tories 
and Rapparees, Redmond O’Hanlan, the famous Gentleman 
Robber, and The Rape of Fair Helen of Greece. These were som 
of the elevating books in use thirty to forty years ago. 

Even when the excellent and cheap books of Dr. Sullivan wer 
introduced by the Board of Education, many parents insisted that 
their children should be taught in whatever books they choose, and 
as each scholar brought whatever book he could pick up from 
pedlars and hawkers, and as they rehearsed at the top of thei 
voices, the result may be imagined. Variety their would be, but a 
variety which was not charming. So great was the poverty o! 
some parents that tattered newspapers and old almanacs had 
to do duty for text-books. The cheap and serviceable series o! 
school-books published by the Commissioners of Irish National! 
Edueation, and those of Dr. Sullivan, were the first books written 
specially for school use. For many years the reading books of! 
the Commissioners were extensively used in England and Scot- 
land, especially in rural schools. In Scotland they led to 
demand for improved books, a demand which, we believe, was 
met by the Scottish School-Book Association. Dr. Sullivan’s 
books have always had an extensive circulation, not only in Ire. 
land, but in England, India and the Colonies. An order for 1,000 
grammar and 1,000 spelling books is frequently received from 
Australia; of the Geography Generalised, 61 editions of 10,000 
each have been issued; of the Spelling Book Superseded, 20) 
editions of 10,000 each; and of the Englesh Grammar, 130 
editions of 10,000 eneks. Large as their sale has been, Dr. 
Webster’s Spelling Book has had a yet larger circulation. Up to 
1847 twenty-four million copies had been sold. Upon the income 
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derived from its sale he supported himself and his family for 
twenty years, whilst engaged in writing his dictionary. 

The passing of the Elementary Education Act, in 1870, gave a 
considerable impetus to school-book publishing, and every year 
new books are published with the view of meeting the require- 
ments of Education Codes of England and Scotland, and the wants 
of teachers and pupils. They are printed in most attractive 
style. The printing, engraving and binding are so charming to 
the eye that we are led to question whether such dainty dishes 
will not destroy a taste for more solid mental food. Whether from 
a desire to secure increased patronage, or from a desire to distin- 
guish their books from those of their rivals, the principal pub- 
lishers have adopted striking titles. For instance, Messrs. Nelson 
& Son call theirs The Royal Readers; Mr. William Isbister, 
Limited, The London Readers; Messrs. W. & R. Chambers, 
English Readers ; Messrs. Collins, Progressive Readers ; Messrs. 
Gall & Inglish, The British Readers; Mr. John Heywood, The 
Manchester Readers. In addition to publishing reading books 
containing selections from the best authors, Messrs. Blackie have 
made a departure from the usual practice by publishing Advanced 
Readers. 

The Biographical Reader consists of sketches of monarchs and 
heroes, statesmen and orators, poets and dramatists, essayists, 
novelists and historians, philosophers and men of science. Of 
the value of these sketches, it would be difficult to speak too 
highly. The selections have been made chiefly with the view 
of giving the student an example of the style of some of our great 
authors, to educate the taste, and to create a love for biography. 
The history of the principal events which have occurred during 
the present century is given in The Newspaper Reader, a selection — 
of leading articles from the newspapers; and a more interest- 
ing and instructive compilation could hardly have been made. 
Another novelty is The Shakespeare Reader, being extracts 
specially selected as fulfilling an article of the Education Code. 
The publication of such a book is an indication of the growth of a 
more liberal feeling in regard to our national bard; for if the book 
had been published thirty years ago, it would have gained ad- 
mission in very few schools. Many London _ teachers having 
expressed the want of a book containing an account of the main 
features of London, both ancient and modern, this has been met by 
the publication of London, Past and Pr esent, which contains a 
store of information on the subject. Books of this kind cannot fail 
to be popular in schools; and it is hoped that they will not only 
inform the mind of the readers, and educate the taste, but also 
be the means of producing a better style of reading in schools; 
for good reading, like good spelling and good handwriting, is rare. 

In spelling we can scarcely expect any improvement, until 
we have a letter for every sound. The perplexity of our ortho- 
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graphy, its puzzling irregularities and inconsistencies, render it 
a very difficult subject to teach, and a still more difficult one to 
learn. Ninety-five per cent. of the candidates for employment in 
the Civil Service are “plucked” in spelling, and school inspectors 
report that ninety per cent. of the children educated in elementary 
schools, with State aid amounting to nearly £4,000,000 yearly, 
leave school without being able to spell accurately or read intelli- 
gently. It is needless to quote extracts from their reports. The 
evil is admitted; what of the remedy? Professor Max Miiller, the 
greatest among the great leaders of reform in spelling, not only of 
‘English but of other European” languages, advocates the adoption 
of phonetic spelling. These enthusiastic and persistent advocates 
of reform contend that as many subjects are claiming a place in 
the curriculum of school work—languages, ancient and modern, 
literature, mathematics and natural science—pupils should not b 
needlessly detained at the very threshold of instruction and 
knowledge by a clumsy and antiquated spelling. So far, however, 
the.proposals for reform have not been very cordially entertained 
by the public, and schoolmasters abhor tle subject. 
_ Handwriting is a most important branch of education; but, 
notwithstanding the use of steel pens and the cheapness of paper, 
we fear that the writing of schoolboys will not bear comparison 
with that of an earlier age. Less attention is now given to this 
subject than to others, and the schoolmaster no longer prides 
himself on his caligraphical abilities. Less than. forty years ago 
the time of schoolmasters was largely occupied with mending 
quills and writing fair copies. Good quill making and fin 
writing were essential qualifications in a schoolmaster. But the 
introduction of steel pens, and of copy-books with engraved head- 
ings, has brought about a change which has not been for the 
better, so far as writing is concerned. Whatever the cause 
writing has deteriorated, and good writing which was once the 
rule has become the exception. Among applications for clerk- 
ships it is comparatively rare to find a well-written letter. 
Another subject which we should like better taught is that of 
English composition. While not underrating the value of French 
and of any modern language, or any branch of science which has 
been recently introduced into the curriculum. of elementary 
schools, we think English composition deserving of attention 
before all these. To be able to write one’s own language correct|) 
and elegantly is surely of more value than to be able to write 
or speak a foreign language. The late Sir William Fairbairn 
declared himself. “unable to determine whether he wrote or spoke 
correctly. His schoolmaster, he said, was well qualified to teach 
English, but it was considered not only non-essential, but as 
standing in the way of other branches of education. In some 
elementary schools the thorough study of English is even yet 
absolutely ignored; in others, grammar is taught theoretically, 
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and children are bewildered by the distinction between distri- 
butive, quantitative and qualitative nouns. Frequent exercise in 
composition, and the study of the best models, should, we feel 
sure, produce greate1 results. 

Turning again to the books in use, and to the subjects taught 
in elementary schools, there is a strong feeling amongst a large 
section of the public that some attention should be given to tem- 
perance, kindness to animals, and matters affecting the moral and 
physical welfare of children; Mr. Forster himself argues that the 
laws of health should find a place in school education. Consider- 
ing the extent of drunkenness, and the great influence asserted 
by the teacher upon the scholar, it is remarkable that so little has 
been done by the great army of teachers—an army numbering 
50,000 men—-to remove the national evil. We do not overlook 
the fact that the system of payment by results prevents teachers 
from giving attention to subjects for which no grant is made; but 
teachers have abundant opportunities of giving moral and reli- 
gious instruction without infringing upon code subjects. 

We should also like to see more attention given to the study of 
natural science, to botany in particular. Carlyle said that it had 
been one of his constant regrets that no schoolmaster of his had 
a knowledge of natural history, so far at least as to have taught 
him the grasses that grow by the wayside, and the little winged 
and wingless neighbours that are continually meeting him with a 
salutation he could not answer, as things are! He asked, “ Why 
did not somebody teach me the constellations, too, and make me 
at home in the starry heavens, and which I don’t half know to 
this day!” He prophesied that there would come a time when 
the schoolmaster would be strictly required to possess these two 
capabilities (neither Greek nor Latin more strict), and that no 
ingenious little denizen of this universe would henceforth be 
debarred from his right of liberty in these two departments, and 
deemed to look on them as if across grated offences all his 
life. 

The study of botany has to some extent been adopted, but it is 
a subject which cannot be taught satisfactorily from books. Why 
should not the teacher take his scholar into the country, and study 
the book of nature itself? “ Pick up,” says Professor Blackie, 
“pick up a cowslip from a sandy knoll and compare it with the 
yellow clover that grows beside ! and let that be your first lesson 
in botany. Pick up the pebbles from a burn mouth, and ask 
yourself how came these variously-spotted, curiously-veined, nicely- 
smoothed fragments to spread themselves over a ground which in 
texture and appearance bears so little kinship to the crop of things 
with which it is covered? This is to study geology in the living 
and natural way; to study how to observe and how to think, which 
is the only kind of study that brings the faculties of a rational 
being into play. To be taught totany or geology frem a book is 
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sumply to be crammed.and stuffed with unmastered and wnas- 
similated results, which any goose can be.” 

In one respect schoolmasters have not kept pace with the times. 
They still use the cane. Every week the newspapers record cases 
of assaults upon children—assaults as cruel as many of thos 
committed in the dark ages. The rod has always played a con 
spicuous part in the education of children, especially at the 
higher schools where milder treatment might be looked for. That 
school-teaching is harassing, we willingly admit; that som: 
school lads are provoking, we will allow; but we question 
whether the schoolmaster has found his right place whose only) 
weapon of maintaining discipline is the cane, and who, in his 
treatment, makes no distinction between the weak and the strong, 
between the timid blunderer and the hardy and daring breaker o! 
discipline. The sooner this species of Dominie becomes extinct. 
like the dodo, the better for the teaching profession, the bette: 
for the scholars, and the better for the nation ; while the present 
system of overtaxing an insufficient teaching-staff, instead o! 
providing ‘a sufficient one, calls loudly for immediate enquiry an 
revision. 

A. ARTHUR READE. 
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A TALE OF THE FAR WEST. 





ONE afternoon last autumn we were lounging down the wide and 
dusty street of a small town in one of the Western States of 
America. The view in front of us was not encouraging. A sandy 
track (called by courtesy a road) stretched straight before us for 
several miles, and finally disappeared over one of those low rolling 
hills which, in prairie scenery, usually hem in the horizon. Alto- 
gether the prospect was not one to inspire two lazy men with 
energy on a hot day. Nevertheless, I had just proposed that we 
should saddle our horses and ride over to an Indian encampment, 
which we had been told was to be found somewhere beyond the 
outskirts of the town, and my companion was languidly pointing 
out the superior charms of a game of pyramids in one of the 
numerous saloons which dotted the main street. He was a young 

‘nglishman, who found himself (he scarcely knew how) located in 
that part of the world; and, being quite acclimatised to western 
ways, he evidently consider ad that being “in town” was sufficient 
excitement for any man, and that to lounge, and smoke, and play 
billiards, to eat whenever you were hungry, and drink whenever 
you were asked, was a mode of existence by no means to be des- 
pised, after the enforced simplicity of camp life. I was not 
unwilling to humour him, for the sun was hot, and our horses 
were at some distance; and these considerations disposed me to 
acquiesce in the mean opinion he had evidently formed of the 
attractions likely to exist in a third-rate Indian camp. So we 
strolled on. All at once my companion stopped, and pointing to | 
three men who were crossing the road just in front of us said, 
“You see that man. Well, you can go back to the Old Country, 
and tell them you have seen the most famous Western desperado 
of the day. That is ‘ Big-Nose’ George, the Elk-Mountain 
Murderer.” There could not be much doubt which of the three 
he meant, for one of them, who stood nearly a head taller than the 
others, had hand-cuffs on, and was evidently in the custody of the 
other two. ‘“ Guess they’ re taking him to the court-house,” said 
my friend; “let us have a look in.” Hastily dismissing the 
Indian camp and its doubtful attractions from our minds, we 
crossed the road after them, and, entering a large building, the 
ground floor of which was unfinished, we followed the prisoner and 
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his guards upstairs, and found ourselves in a long room, at th 
farther end of which the business of administering justice had 
evidently been temporarily suspended until the prisoner should 
appear. 

The room itself had seats on each side of a passage, or aisle, up 
the centre, leading to a railed-in space at the other end, within 
which stood a table covered with a green cloth. Altogether it 
appeared to me more like a church than anything I had seen fo: 
several months. Perhaps it was this fancied resemblance which 
caused the involuntary shudder with which I observed that th: 
person who was just settling himself in the seat of judgment 
was smoking a cigar. There was no time for further observations, 
for now a gentleman in a light suit stood up beside the table, and 
began to read the indictment against the prisoner. This occupied 
several minutes, and I could not help thinking of the amazement 
such a lengthy proceeding would have excited in the minds of a1 
of the Old Bailey officials if they had been present. The prisone) 
stood in front of the judge, and just. underneath him sat his 
lawyer, who was in earnest conversation with him all the time th 
arraignment was going on. When the clerk ended with th 
usual formula, ‘“‘ How say you, George Johnson, alias . . . 
(he apparently PAIS a choice selection of patronymics), “are you 
Guilty, or Not Guilty?” The prisoner looked up from his colloquy 
with the lawyer, and said quietly, “Guilty, I did it.” There was 
a pause. This was evidently not what he was expected to say; 
and the faces of most of the spectators seemed to express consider- 
able astonishment. Then the judge looked at the lawyer, who 
stood. up and stated that he appeared for the prisoner, and asked 
permission for him to withdraw his plea. This, however, th 
prisoner declined to.do, adding, by way of explanation, “I sho’ 
the man.” The judge, who did not appear to like the aspect o! 
affairs, now addressed the prisoner at some length, warning hin 
that if he persisted in pleading guilty, there could be only on 
course open for him (the judge) to take under the circumstances ; 
and as the prisoner showed no signs of relenting, he concluded 
by remanding him until the next day. 

I had an idea that justice in the Far West, when it did overtak: 
an offender, was speedy and unrelenting, and I quite expected that 
the prisoner would be condemned to death off-hand. I have sine 
learned that if a man can afford to employ a tolerably ingenious 
lawyer, he may generally commit homicide, if not with impunity 
at all events without apprehending any very serious consequence 
though any minor peccadilloes will probably be visited upon den 
with unpitying promptitude. 

It was now about 4 p.m.; and the court, having no more work 
to do, proceeded to adjourn, which was done without any needless 
ceremony. No crier informed “all persons having anything to 
do before my Lords the Justices of Assize, Nisi Prius and 
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General Gaol Delivery” that they might now depart; but the judge 
produced the same effect by quietly remarking that the court 
stood adjourned till 9.30 next morning; he then put on a large 
straw hat, which had been a conspicuous ornament of his desk, and 
strolled out. 

As we walked away from the court my friend gave me an 
account of the crime to which we had just heard the notorious 
“ Big-Nose ” George plead guilty. This was his story, which | 
afterwards heard confirmed by others who witnessed the different 
scenes I am about to describe :— 

One day (several months .before the time of which I have just 
been writing) a solitary man walking along that wild and desolate 
portion of the Union and Pacific Railway which is situate among 
the Rocky Mountains, before the train rushes down through the 
magnificent Echo and Weber canons into Utah, happened to notice 
a wire attached to the track which did not appear to serve 
any ordinary purpose. The Tay-train, as it is called, was then 
shortly due at this spot. This is a train which at regular inter- 
vals carries the money to be paid to all the employés upon that sec- 
tion of the railway, and its freight was consequently a valuable one. 
Not liking the look of things, and being suspicious that some foul 
play was intended, he took the precaution of cutting the wire and 
so severing its connection with the track. He then went on his 
way without having seen any signs of the presence of human 
beings in the vicinity. The train shortly after arrived and passed in 
safety. Further investigations revealed the fact that a mine had 
been laid under the rails with the apparent intention of blowing 
up the track in front of the train, which-would then be wrecked, 
and become an easy prey to the gang of robbers, or (as they are 
euphoniously termed, *‘ road-agents,” who were doubtless concealed 
close at hand in anticipation of the catastrophe. The railway 
company were naturally anxious to catch some of these villains 
and make an example of them; and, as a party of men had been 
seen encamped in the neighbourhood, and it was not known what 
their object was in being there, the sheriff and his assistant 
(Vincent and Widdowfield by name) started out to see if they 
could be found. It was a bold, nay a rash, enterprise; but men, 
whose immediate neighbours are not always the most peaceful, 
living, too, in a country always liable to be disturbed by the raids 
of hostile Indians, are not easily deterred from setting out on such 
an expedition by the fact that they may find themself opposed by 
a force superior in numbers. Time enough, they may have 
thought, to turn back when that has been ascertained. Be that 
as it may, they set out and they never returned. Days passed 
away and there was no tidings of them, and at last a number of 
men started out to try to tind out what had become ofthem. This 
search party followed their trail for a considerable distance as well 
as they could, and then lost it altogether, near the ashes of an old 
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camp-tire. Here it seemed they must have overtaken the men 
they were looking for. Further search was abandoned for tl. 
time, but was again renewed as time elapsed without anything 
being heard of the sheriff or his assistant. By this time everyon 
was convinced that they had been killed, and a vigorous searc! 
was made in the rough ground near the place where their trail had 
disappeared. At last, within a few hundred yards of the old cam) 
fire, their dead bodies were found hidden away among the sag: 
brush. They were decomposed beyond all recognition; bu' 
nothing had been taken from them, and they were easily identi 
fied by their clothes and the contents of their pockets. Informa 
tion is not easily collected in such a thinly-populated district, but 
gradually it became almost certain that ‘ Big-Nose” George, and 
a band of six or seven equally notorious companions, were the men 
who had pitched their camp in that secluded part of the mountains 
The deceased men were popular in their district ; but the indig 
nation expressed against their murderers was beginning to 
subside when the news arrived that by the exertions of th 
railway company ‘“ Big-Nose” George had been traced and 
captured, and that he would be brought to the county gaol by 
particular train. It was soon apparent that the feelings of th 
community had not perceptibly cooled down. When the train 
bearing the prisoner and his guards arrived at the station near to 
which Vincent and Widdowfield had resided, it was at once boarded 
by a crowd of determined-looking men, who proceeded to reliev: 
the sheriff of further responsibility by taking his charge off 
cars and subjecting him to a somewhat trying ordeal. The scene 
must have been a picturesque one. The station was full o! 
men, whose bronzed complexions and broad-brimmed sombrero 
hats would have brought down the house in a_ robbe 
scene in some transpontine melodrama. Many of them 
wore long hair; and nearly all made up for any deficiencies in 
their attire by a bright-coloured handkerchief tied loosely round 
the throat, and a pair of high-heeled riding boots, undefiled by 
blacking, but adorned with heavy Mexican spurs. Someone threw 
a raw-hide lariat over the prisoner’s head and shoulders, as 
practical admonition that the crowd meant business ; and then h 
was informed in plain, but not altogether unadorned, mmgrage, 
that he might please himself about making a clean breast of 
but that, unless he did, he would stand a “right smart chance ” o! 
becoming practically acquainted with the height of the telegra))! 
poles in that part of the country. He took the hint (or in Western 
vernacular “tumbled to the racket”) at once. Looking abou 
him as if to see whether he had any friends among them, he began 
to speak quietly and coolly, as though the narrative itself was 
not in any way extraordinary, but with the unwilling air of a man 
who does not expect much sympathy from his audience. ‘“ There 
were seven or eight of us,” he said, “in the outfit (ae. party) 
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“camped on the creek. We were lying around camp one afternoon 
when we saw two men coming over the ridge towards us. We 
knew there was no one out in that country but some surveyors, 
and it looked likely they were prospecting for our camp. We 
couldn’t tell whether they had seen us; but as soon as they were 
out of sight in a hollow, we covered up the fire with sand, ran the 
horses down into a gulch, and lay down ourselves in the sagebrush 
near hand. I said, ‘See here, boys; if they are after cattle why 
let them go on; but if they are after us, we shall have to wipe 
them out; that’s what’s the matter.’ Well, they came right 
along. I thought at first they were going to pass us by, for they 
didn’t seem to notice our camp-fire till they were right on top of 
it. Then the one who was riding a bit ahead of the other stopped 
and got off his horse and began stirring up the ashes with the toe 
of his boot. We were so close to him we could hear every word 
when he said, ‘ By —— Jack, the rascals can’t be far off; I rather 
ruess they’re ‘only just selene out. See here, this fire’s still hot.’ 

had him covered with my gun all the time, and as he stooped 
over the ashes I just loosed off and he fell right there. The other 
chap saw he was trapped, and he turned and rode for it; but he 
did not get far away before he wasdown. I guess everyone of the 
boys put a bullet into him. We carried the bodies down the hill- 
side, and hid them in some thick sagebrush, and then we broke 
up camp and left the country. We all separated in the next few 
days, and I don’t know where any of the other boys are now. 

His story was listened to throughout with the greatest interest, 
and it seemed to be the general opinion that he might now be 
allowed to proceed on his way with the sheriff, though there was 
not wanting malcontents to declare their opinion, in language which 
could not be regarded as feebly expressed, that Judge Lynch was 
the boy who ought to deal with him. 

Had this counsel prevailed, though no doubt justice would have 
been satisfied, I should probably never have been privileged to 
attend the sitting of a Circuit Court in the Far West. The next 
morning we hurried off to court after breakfast, and having been, 
in the meantime, introduced to the sheriff and several of the 
lawyers, we were most courteously accommodated with seats within 
the bar, where we could “take in” everything that was done. 

All the floor of the court was plentifully sprinkled with sawdust 
for obvious reasons, and in one corner stood a large stone jar of 
iced water, which was constantly being visited by the spectators 
in the body of the court, as well as by the lawyers and jurymen. 
Of course neither judge nor lawyers wore a wig or a gown, such 
appurtenances to the administration of justice being considered 
not only unnecessary, but beneath the dignity of a free country. 
The judge and most of the lawyers wore grey tweed suits, and the 
only people who seemed to go in for elaborate toilets were the 
prisoners, most of whom had evidently been taking unusual pains 
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with themselves. The sheriff evidently considered that th 


dignity of his high office must not be allowed to suffer in his 


hands, for he sat with his legs over the back of a chair, beguiling 
the weary hour by whittling his white wand of office with a pocket 
knife ; and in both respects his example was studiously followed 


by any of the unoccupied spectators who were lucky enough to 


have the necessary appliances at hand. The judge and th 


prisoners alone seemed not to be permitted to indulge in these 
relaxations. The former hardly took any notes; but, if he was in 


doubt as to what any previous witness had said, he referred to his 
stenographer, a young gentleman in a blue serge suit who sa‘ 
below him, usually with his chair tilted back and his legs on th: 

lawyers’ table. Business commenced with the reading of a Bill 


in Chancery; at least, I think it must have been something o/ 


that kind. It appeared to be quite interminable, and the lawye 
who read it did not attempt to abbreviate it at all. He rea 
calmly on, with a cigar between his fingers, and, when his oppo 


nent began to manifest some impatience, he merely interjected. 


“ Well, I guess I’ve got something which will get over you,” an: 
placidly went on reading. At last it came to an end, and the nex 
case was called on. A young negro pleaded guilty to an assault 


viz., striking a man on the head with a “six-shooter,” and received 
a sentence of seven days’ imprisonment, as he stated that he had 


already been in the gaol for two months. Then, asthe grand jury 


had not yet returned any more “ True Bills,” the judge descended 


from the bench and chatted with the lawyers, and we all lit ow 
cigars and discussed the news of the day. The clerk of the cour 
showed us the indictments and other documents, and the prose 
cuting-attorney gave us a great deal of information about th: 


Codes of the different States. When the grand jury at length 


arrived, I recognised among the members of that august body 
saloon-keeper and a carpenter, whose acquaintance we had m: ide 
during our stay in the town. The foreman was a butcher an 
cattle-dealer, who in virtue of his position as a magistrate \ 
addressed as “ Judge” by everyone who wished to pay him me . 


respect. He presented the report of the grand jury upon the 


state of the county, which appeared to be highly satisfactory: it 
concluded by referring to a little occurrence in the street outsid 


the court that morning, where two mule-drivers had been settling 


their differences with revolvers. The grand jury announced tha‘ 
they had inquired into it, and did not propose to take any furthe: 


steps in the matter. One of the combatants was badly wounded ; 
but as he had been going about trying to borrow a revolver with 


which to shoot the other man, and then was so foolish as to let 


the other man get three shots at him before he fired back again, 
the grand jury naturally took a lenient view of the offence. We 


thought it would not have been a bad plan to prosecute the lende: 


of the revolver as an accessory before the fact; but possibly he 
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was excused on the ground that he did not know who it was 
who was going to be shot at. The grand jury having been dis- 
charged, the business of trying prisoners recommenced. A soldier 
was arraigned for murder, and pleaded “ Not Guilty.” His lawyer 
told us that there had been very great prov ocation, and that he 
had ‘done quite right to kill the man,” but whether that was 
ultimately the opinion of the jury we did not hear. The first case 
to be tried out was for larceny as a bailee, which gave rise to an 
elaborate argument on an objection to the indictment. This was, 
however, overruled ; and then, after the prosecuting-attorney had 
laboured his case a good deal, the prisoner was called for the 
defence, and proved to be a capital witness. After the lawyers on 
each side had addressed their arguments (as they are called) to the 
jury, the judge summed up on the law alone, without touching 
upon the facts of the case at all. This, I believ e, is the usual 
practice. Taking as his text the definition of larceny given by 
Blackstone, he expounded it to them with considerable fervour ; 
and if the jury had been young gentlemen just going up for the 
examination of the Inns of Court, or the Incorporated Law Society, 
they would no doubt have found the lecture a useful one. As it 
was they endured it with praiseworthy stoicism, and much masti- 
cation of tobacco, and promptly returned a verdict of “ Not Guilty.” 

In important cases it is often very difficult to get a jury, as 
anyone who is known to have expressed an opinion upon the case 
is liable to be objected to by one side or the other ; and this usually 
tells in the prisoner’s favour, for those who habitually carry 
revolvers, and use them on occasion, are not found to be loud in 
denouncing homicide, and are consequently most eligible as jurors 
in cases of murder. In America (in some States at all events) the 
jury fix the term of imprisonment or other punishment, if they 
find the prisoner guilty ; so that the duties of the judge are light 
in comparison with our system. 

“ Big-Nose” George eventually consented to withdraw his 
confession, and plead Not Guilty. He was accordingly tried, con- 
victed, and sentenced to be hanged, though there was of course no 
direct evidence to prove his complicity in the murder. Morally 
there could be no doubt about his guilt, though, if he had not, 
persisted in his confession, possibly twelve rev olver -carrying citizens 
of the great Republic might have been found to return a verdict of 
“Not Guilty” in his favour: but—quem deus vult perdere prius 
dementat. Some of our party afterwards interviewed him in the 
prison, where he protested that he did not want to live, but only 
objected to the degradation of being hanged; and upon it being 
suggested that he should have thought of that when he laid his 
plans for hurling a whole train full of men and women to 
destruction, he burst into tears and sobbed like a child. Of his 
seven or eight companions, three had already “died in their 
boots ” (in other words, met with violent deaths), in different parts 
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of the country ; but, as a merciful criminal code allowed him six 
months for repentance, before the sentence of the law would b: 
carried into effect, I think he secretly cherished hopes of even 
tually making his escape. But in this he was doomed to dis- 
appointment. A short time before the day fixed for his execution 


in April last, he savagely attacked the gaoler with his shackles, 


which had been allowed to get loose: and this outrage was s 
seriously resented by public opinion that “the boys” forced oper 
the gaol the same night, and, with the aid of a telegraph pole and 
a twenty-foot rope, Judge Lynch proceeded to expedite the tard) 
sentence of the law. 


A FALL SONG. 


THROUGH the dim day, with a waving 
Like hands of far-severing friends, 
Trees bend their boughs with a craving, 
For pity, at least, as amends 
From him, their false wooer, who wends ; 
Summer, who scorns their complaining, 
Flees from them now in their waning. 
Brown leaf, and red leaf, and yellow, 
Every tree wails to her fellow, 
Weeping slow tears for herself. 


All my heart weeps with the branches, 
Wails with the wail of the boughs ; 
Only a low singing staunches 
Flow of real tears, and endows 
Heart with a strength for new vows, 
As the lone red-breasted bird 
Sings in the branches scarce heard. 
Brown leaf, and red leaf, and yellow, 
Every tree wails to her fellow, 
Weeping slow tears for herself. 


B. 
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A 2Movel. 
By ANNIE THOMAS (Mrs. PENDER CuDLIP), 


AUTHOR OF “ DENIS DONNE,” “ PLAYED OUT,” “ EYRE OF BLENDON,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
A NEW DEPARTURE. 


THERE is gloom in the palace! The Bishop has pursued an in- 
offensive course in Allerton Tawens for a great number of years ; 
and now that he is ill unto death people sedulously look up his 
good qualities and begin to find that they could have better 
spared a better man. Sympathy in fact is rampant, and expresses 
itself in a way that is very tiresome to the Bishop’s hall-porter, 
for though the bell is muffled and the knocker encased in kid, 
both are ‘plied assiduously and continually by anxious enquirers. 

Fanny, Marchioness of Monkstown, is summoned and comes, 
but her presence does not seem to bring peace. She constantly 
remarks to Mrs. Templeton that she “has to think of herself,” 
and Mrs. Templeton, who is not wise in her generation, replies to 
the effect that she has been labouring under the impression that 
“herself” is the one person about whom Fanny has been think- 
ing during the whole term of their acquaintance with one 
another. 

‘* But now it is imperative,” Fanny says, “dear papa cannot 
certainly be in his right mind if he looks to me to do anything ; 
I have quite mane to do to keep up my position.” 

“ Quite enough, I should say; I think all your energies must be 
taxed, Fanny,” her step-mother says, glibly. 

“Of course my inclination would lead me to aid you,” Lady 
Monkstown says, and Mrs. Templeton waves away the faint proffer. 

“T must suffice to myself, as I have always done,” she says, 
and then she goes on, “if the worst comes, I can be a hospital 
nurse, at that dreadful time when Lord Monkstown died, Walter* 

said [ had the nursing power; and the dress is very pretty and 
becoming ; I shall never forget seeing Ada Cavendish we ar it in 
the New Magdalen. I almost feel like her as I think of it,” Mrs. 
Templeton continues, with enthusiasm, “and she did ‘ nurse’ so 
splendidly in the play.” 
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“JT shall never give my consent to your doing anything of that 
sort,’ Fanny says, with disgust, “ you must remember that you 
have to consider me as well as yourself; between us, I should 
think Ethel and I can arrange a modest little income for you if 
papa leaves you poorly off, as we fear.” 

‘“¢ My blushes will burn me up when I have to thank you for an 
income, Fanny,” Mrs. Templeton says, and the poor woman wishes 
with all her heart that. she could say something more cordial, 
and cannot do it. 

It comes at last, that end which they have been dreading, and 
Mrs. Templeton is left quite unprovided for. The Bishop has 
been for a long time not only living up to his income, but exceed- 
ing it, and his income dies with him. 

The poor woman makes a brave struggle to appear valiant and 
unharassed, but she is only a woman; and the prospect of being a 
penniless one for the remainder of her life is a pitiably painful 
one. Just at first there is too much excitement and confusion 
for anyone of them to practically. realise that Mrs. Templeton’s 
independence is a thing of the past. But the truth comes home 
to them with melancholy force, when it is found that all that 
remains is the furniture, and the right of disposing of this to the 
best advantage for the benefit of the late Bishop’s creditors. 

“Your home is with your children,” Walter Gifford says to her, 
“you can trust us to make it a happy one for you.” 

She does not reject the proposition when he makes it to her. 
She is too refined, and is endowed with too much tact ever to 
offer rough opposition to a scheme that is proposed to her, but to 
Ethel, she says: 

* Walter’s proposal and manner of making it were both perfect : 
he is full of manly, generous feeling, and I really love him like a 
son, but I can’t bring myself to be a burden on him.” 

‘“‘Mother, my happiness is so perfect now, don’t mar it by 
refusing to come to us; I shall feel that you don’t believe in and 
rely upon Walter if you won't come.’ 

“My lot is a very hard one,” Mrs. Templeton says, “but ! 
won't make it harder by indulging in vain regrets and useless 
repining; if Walter didn’t exist, or if he were a poor man, | 


should have to rely upon myself entirely ; other women have to 


maintain themselves, why should not I?” 

“ What can you do, dearest ?” her daughter asks. 

“What do other self-supporting women do?” 

“Some write novels, some paint, some teach; you can do 
neither of these things, dear mother, and you break my heart 
by proposing to stand alone in any such way.” 

“ No, I can’t write novels, nor can I paint, and defend me from 
ever attempting to teach; but I’ll create a demand for a new em- 
ployment for ladies like myself, who haye refined tastes and no 
means of their own wherewith to gratify them. Oh! I’ve thought 
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the subject out durimg these last few sleepless nights, Ethel, and 
I’ve the will to make my plan succeed.” 

She looks so triumphant and assured of success already, that 
Ethel reluctantly asks that the plan may be unfolded to her. 

“T require no capital to start my business,” Mrs. Templeton 
says, relapsing into her old airy manner, “I require no introduc- 
tions and no patronage. I shall merely advertise in the Morning 
Post, the Queen, and any other lady’s paper I can think of, that 
I am ready, for a certain remuneration, to design and superintend 


the furnishing or the re-arrangement of the houses of noblemen 


and gentlemen of property. There are thousands of people in 
this vulgar, tasteless world, who must be conscious that they are 
vulgar and tasteless, and who will therefore be glad to avail 
themselves of my services. You see, Ethel, I have an instinct for 
colour and form; I shall introduce combinations that have never 
been dreamt of before. I shall impart individuality to houses, 
instead of letting them all be furnished on conventional lines; my 
occupation will often bring me into the society of well-bred and 
agreeable people—” 

“Who will regard you as something akin to the trades-people 
from whom they buy the cabinets and carpets and cretonnes which 
you will select.” 

* That will be the misfortune of their ignorance; but I fear no 
such fate. At present [ am in love with my own idea, and I shall 
begin carrying it out by offering to make Boyne Gate habitable. 
Fanny can stand any amount of dreary ugliness, but when I 
point out to her that at a very trifling cost I can make her house 
attractive, she will patronise me I’m sure.” 

**] shall leave the task of persuading you to relinquish your 
idea to Walter,” Ethel says, sighing, but Mrs. Templeton refuses to 
be correspondingly doleful. 

““Walter’s eloquence will all be thrown away, dear child; and in 
time both he and you will admit I am right in striving to be 
honourably independent, instead of sitting down in supine idle- 
ness, and becoming a burden on my children.” 

“It is a fixed idea with her, and no good will come of combatting 
it now,” Walter says, when his wife tells him of her mother’s plan. 
A few disappointments will damp her enthusiasm ; comfort yourself, 
my dear, your mother will be discouraged in a fortnight and will 
then come to us of her own freewill.” 

As Mrs. Templeton has herself projected she makes her initial 
effort in her new profession at Boyne Gate. 

The furniture at Boyne Gate is the accumulated rubbish of 
many generations. Still, buried in this rubbish are many beauti- 
ful as well as valuable articles. For example, in an attic Mrs. 
‘Templeton lights upon many yards of rarely worked tapestry, upon 
broken (but easily mended) Indian and Italian cabinets; and in 
‘various dark corners of the house she finds old oak chairs and 


* 
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buffets and table: which when collected together will do for a 
handsome and artistic dining room sutte. 

“‘ And I never even noticed them,” Fanny candidly confesses, 
“and I should have gone on to the end of the chapter, contented 
with that mahogany and horse-hair set hideous as it is; the things 
seem to have grown by magic since you came, Mrs. Templeton.” 

“I have found my vocation,” that lady says, triumphantly. 

“And one of it’s greatest charms to me is that you have 
effected this transformation in the dining-room without expense,” 
Lady Monkstown says, approvingly; it’s just re-arrangement, 
nothing else—the art of putting old things in a favourable light. 
How well that tapestry looks against that end wall; I am quite 
impatient to see the change you will effect in the drawing-room 
and boudoir.” 

“*T shall wreck them first,” Mrs. Templeton says, “and have them 
repainted and papered——” 

“J think that quite an unecessary expense,” Lady Monkstown 
interrupts. 

“ My dear Fanny, it is absolutely essential; would you put thos 
fine old marqueterie cabinets and escritoires against a whité 
watered shiny paper with a border of cabbage roses: you cripple 
me at the outset by objecting to the re-painting and papering ; 
I shall send up to Morris, describing the most prominent furniture, 
and he will send a paper in true artistic keeping; I shall have 
those odious carpets taken up, and put Persian rugs in their place; 
you will hardly know your own house in a week.” 

“1 shall not afford Persian rugs!” Fanny says, definitely, upon, 
which Mrs. Templeton sweetly and serenely declares that ‘as she 
cannot work in chains, she must cancel the agreement.” 

So terminates her first engagement rather abruptly; and it : 
altogether unfortunate that it should be so, for Lady Monkstown 
in disgust at the unseemly state in which her house is left, and, 
in a state of hopelessness about bringing order out of chaos 
and beauty out of ugliness, speaks of it as “ Mrs. Templeton’s fai! 
ure,” and altogether neglects to say anything about her own 
repression of the new papers and the Persian rugs. 

“I shall try new pastures,” Mrs. Templeton writes to Ethel; “a 
prophet is rarely one in his own country; I am going to London 
to make a few bold strokes and carve my own road to fortune. MM) 
advertisement is rather attractive, ‘Mrs. Templeton, Artistic 
Adviser.’ Lady St. Just has refused my offer of superintending 
the furbishing up of her London house in the most resolute 
manner: ‘My house is quite dingy enough already,’ she writes, ‘ | 
don’t want it made to look more medizval and miserable than it 
does already.’ So rude and crude of her, isn’t it? Monkstown is 
so different; he writes to ask ‘if I will do him the great honour and 
service of re-organising every house he possesses, and adds, ‘I shal! 
treat you as great physicians who cure other evils are treated: as 
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their fees range from fifty to a hundred pounds, so shall I do my- 
self the pleasure of giving you the same on every occasion of 
consulting you!’ Isn’t he liberal and charming ? And don’t you 
sometimes regret—No! I will not tempt you toadmit that you do, 
but I will ask you to allow that he 7s deserving of more than he 
has got, shall I say.” 

So for a time poor Mrs. Templeton sails upon a prosperous sea, 
for just so long a time, in fact, as Lord Monktown’s magnanimity 
allows her to ring incessant changes in the arrangement and furni- 
ture of his town and country houses. But when she has torn 
down and built up, and frittered away a good deal of time and 
money, and finally pronounced her task complete, fresh clients do 
not spring up, and the poor Artistic Adviser's occupation is gone. 

But she is in funds for the time, and she is endowed with a 
sanguine spirit. That she does not seem likely to prosper in the 
profession which she has enterprisingly invented does not depress 
her for more than a day or two. Like Cleopatra “age cannot 
wither nor custom tame” this wonderfully young-hearted woman. 

Again a letter comes to Mrs. Walter Gifford fraught with hope- 
fulness from Mrs. Templeton. She has resuscitated the memory of 
an early dream of art and ambition she says, and this dream is that 
she shall go on the stage ! 

To her credit be it said that difficulties do not deter her from 
struggling to carry out her aim, since she has resolutely refused 
her children’s earnest counsel against her pursuing the histrionic 
course. She puts herself under the tuition of an able, accom- 
plished, and assiduous instructor, who strangely enough, grand 
actor as he is in tragedy himself, is an even finer teacher and critic 
of female comedy parts. 

And if Mr. Copsley Fielder is an able master, it must be ad- 
mitted that his ability has never been exercised upon an apter, or 
more capable pupil than Mrs. Templeton. It is in vain that those 
who are in the secret of what she is striving for deride and de- 
nounce as futile the efforts she is making to secure success. It is 
in vain that they proclaim her age ; averring that the first imperative 
condition for a first appearance on the stage is youth. It is equally 
in vain that they deny her still sylph-like figure, and say she has 
no stage presence ! Mrs. Templeton takes no heed at all of sneer 
or inuendo, but just goes on her laborious path perseveringly and 
undauntedly, until the best judges declare that if those command 
success who deserve, then is Mrs. Templeton destined to fill 
prominently placed niche in the Temple of Fame. 

Ethel, down at Allerton Towers, reading judiciously worded 
preliminary notices of her mother’s forthcoming appearance as 
“Constance in the Love Chase,” is full of sorrowful fear and sickening 
foreboding. Her mother’s letters are full of buoyant, happy antici- 
pation, but Ethel’s heart sinks lower and lower as she reads the 
self-confident epistles. 
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“Mother’s voice is so low and light, it won’t half fill even 
small house,” she says, deploringly, to Walter; and he, having mad: 
up his practical, exact and impartial mind that Mrs, Templeton is 
going to make a colossal failure, and then return in penitence into 
the wholesome obscurity of a home under his roof, replies, 

“It won’t make « particle of difference to the result, whethe 
she is heard or not; when a new actress appears on the boards 
people go to see a young girl, who may reasonably be expected 
whatever her beauty and talent in the present, to develope a fat 
greater amount of both in the future. If they don’t find what 
they go to see they’re disappointed and disgusted, and I fea: 
that’s what they will be with your mother ” 

*‘ Mother’s a very pretty, graceful woman, and her manner is the 
~ most fascinating I ever saw, Ethel says, with filial loyalty. 

“She is. all you say—in your eyes, darling, and I like you fo: 
believing in her chances of success; but all the same the publi: 
will look at her from a less favourable point of view, and I would 
have you brace yourself to read some cruel and pungent criti 
cism.” 

With what appears “ reckless daring” to the croaking band who 
foresee nothing but ignominious defeat for Mrs. Templeton, tha‘ 
lady, it is decided by her manager and instructor, shall make he: 
début at Manchester! 

The defiant daring of this decision creates a furore before th: 
event that means either a brilliant success or a blighting failure. 
For Manchester is known to be a terrible test of both the nerves 
and talents of even well-seasoned, time-tried, and hardened actors 
and actresses. Its audiences are highly cultured in dramati 
knowledge, and are keenly critical. How then may a middle 
aged woman, who has never put her foot on any stage, dare to hoy: 
to pass unscathed through the awful ordeal of an expectant Man 
chester house ! | 

But Mrs. Templeton does dare to hope that she may do this; and 
her manager-tutor does not throw anything like a wet blanket over 
the fire of her ambition. 


CHAPTER XXXV., 
A STAR OF STRENGTH. 


*“‘ LANGUAGE can’t tell how I feel for Walter and vou, my dear,” 
Miss Gifford says to Ethel, whenever any fresh paragraph appears 
in any one of the new spapers about Mrs. Templeton. It. is reall) 
almost miraculous the way in which Miss .Gifford, who has neve! 
been known to look at a paper before this epoch, hunts down the 
lightest: line of reference in the press to Mrs. Templeton. 
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She goes straight to every allusion to the forthcoming actress, 
however deeply it may be buried in “ Theatrical Notes,” or “ Lon- 
don Letters,” with an unerring instinct that distances many an ex- 
perienced reader. And she dwells upon these allusions, serving 
them afresh, word for word, with an unfavourable emphasis that is 
all her own to everyone whom she may meet in these days. 

“TI see the Daily Telegraph says that your mother’s ‘ambition 
is laudable if nothing else ;’ now, one can but feel that what they 
mean by that is that though ‘laudable it’s misplaced ;’ that’s what 
I’ve feared myself all along.” 

“Then, Mabel, you must remember that you are not a fair judge; 
you know less than I do, even, of the requirements and conditions 
of a dramatic career, and I know absolutely nothing.” 

“No! You are right in saying I know nothing about the stage. 
I have always made a point of standing aloof from its snares and 
abominations.” 

When Mabel says this Ethel quotes a verse from one of the 
Bab Ballads, relative to the experiences of the Rev. Micah 
Sowles, who, acting on the advice of his Bishop, passes a few hours 
in that “ penitential fane called Drury Lane.” 

But Miss Gifford fails to see any point in the quotation, and by 
way of answering it falls back on her former statement of having © 
sedulously preserved herself from all the snares and allurements of 
the drama in any form. 

“I tremble to think of what’s before them all. Mrs. Temple- 
ton’s flightiness was a proverb, I’m told, in Allerton Towers even 
when she was in private life; what it will be now, when she gets 
among ballet-girls and pantaloons, it is impossible to say.” 

It is recorded with sorrow that the above uncharitable remarks 
are made by Miss Gifford in a loud under-tone to a friend whom 
she meets one morning in Turner’s shop. Mental agony is vividly 
depicted on the friend’s face as she listens, for she is aware of the 
propinquity of Lady St. Just, who is showing herself in good 
colours now, as a staunch adherent of Mrs. Templeton’s, and a 
warm commender of that lady’s determination to struggle for free- 
dom and independence. 

To Miss Gifford’s amazement, and Miss Gifford’s friend’s dismay, 
her ladyship begins a free fight at once with the words : 

“Mrs. Templeton’s ‘flightiness,’ as you call it, never hurt a 
human being, and that’s more than can be said of anyone’s censo- 
rious tongue. And now she’s going to make a name for herself, 
that all whom you pity for belonging to her, Miss Gifford, may well 
and reasonably envy ; the little woman has real grit in her,” Lady 
St. Just. adds, turning to one of her own ilk who happens to be in 
the shop at the time, “ she'll never be a Lady Macbeth, but she’ll 
be a bewitching Miss Hardcastle, and a bewildering neighbour 
Constance. ” 

“TI never heard of either of these ladies,” Miss Gifford says, 
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lamely, for Lady St. Just fixes Mabel with a stony stare from 
which there is no escape. “I never heard of either of these ladies, 
but I do think there’s something infra dig. in my brother’s wife’s 
mother playing at being them.” 

Lady St. Just laughs gruffly, but heartily. 

“ Never you mind,” she says, “ don’t disturb yourself about Mrs. 
Templeton’s social status, for depend upon it she will never take 
you into consideration when she is compassing it; she is a very 
clever and sprightly little lady, and if she does all I expect her to 
do I shall regard her as the chief attraction to my ‘at homes’, 
next season, if | am fortunate enough to get her.” 

These words permeate Turner’s and exercise a wholesome re- 
straint on the imaginations of many who have been thinking that 
Mrs. Templeton is on the high-road to perdition. But on the 
whole, “ Turner’s” takes the safe and Phillistine view of Mrs. 
Templeton’s exploit, in spite of its aristocratic advocate and 
defender; and their name is legion who prophecy dark things 
concerning the woman who is going forth on a treacherous smiling 
sea to help herself! 

As for Ethel, she has Manchester on the brain in these days of 
suspense. She rakes up every immaterial and valueless fact con- 
cerning it and its inhabitants: that comes within her reach. And 
when she has done this, she finds she is as far as ever from the 
knowledge of how “they will receive mother.” 

On the day before the initial performance is to come off, a 
request breaks from Ethel’s lips straight away from her heart. 

“‘ Let me go to Manchester, Walter ? If she fails she will want 
me; if she gets through she will want me still more; let me go?” 

“You are not strong! the least excitement may be prejudi- 
eial to 7 

‘“No it won’t—it won’t! let me go. Excitement won't hurt 
me or anyone else; let me go.” 

“7 will let you go, certainly, but I think you are rash.” 

“The way in which you say that cancels the permission you 
gave a moment before. No! I will not goas if I were going 
to gaze on a pernicious and forbidden spectacle. I will go to 
applaud and rejoice with my mother if she succeeds and to com- 
fort and soothe her if she fails. I don’t much care which she does 
—if the doing either will not hurt her; Walter, may I go?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Freely and clearly, without your harbouring a thought in your 
mind to the effect that I had better have stayed at home ?” 

“Freely and clearly.” 

“ And whatever comes you will promise that you will neve) 
use those awful phrases, ‘I told you so,’ or ‘I feared as much,’ 
to me?” 

“ Never. I distinctly promise this ; but Ethel, my darling, pre- 
pare yourself for hearing them used by other people; your mother 
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has gone out of her way with a feeler to challenge social criticism 
—and it will be given harshly, I fear.” 

‘‘Tf she comes off the boards baffled and beaten I will be there 
to welcome her as if she was a Ristori or a Rachel; no one can 
humiliate or contemn mother really. She is trying to use her 
talent instead of hiding it away in a napkin. Walter, like you, I 
may wish that she had put it out to interest in some other way, 
but.I won’t say the way that she has been drawn into selecting is 
worse than some safer ones.” 

“ ] think you had better pack up if you mean to catch the train 
that will land you in London in decent time to-night,” Walter 
interrupts, good-humouredly, and then he adds, “and I shall go 
with you, my. plucky love. Whether your mother is victrix or van- 
quished to-morrow night, she shall find her son as well as her 
daughter waiting to welcome her.” 

Mr. Gifford can’t help feeling rather magnanimous as he says 
this. His mind’s eye already sees a picture of Mrs. Templeton 
abased and discomfitted ; and though he is sorry for what he believes 
to be the inevitable bitter end, he has made up his mind to see her 
through it gallantly and to throw the mantle of his son-in-lawship 
and general respectability around her without hesitation. 

And in resolving to do this he is really resolving to do a doughty 
deed, for he knows well that more than half of his lady-patients in 
the county will flout at the idea of the lady who was the foremost 
of them all “ having gone on the stage.” They will flout at her, 
and will signify that they pityingly sympathise with him for being 
connected with her. And at the same time if she succeeds ; they 
will boast next season in town of having “ known her intimately 
in Allerton Towers,” and will diplomatise to get her to their houses. 

Meantime she is soaring on untried wings through a rarified at- 
mosphere of expectation. 

Her youthful aspect and unforced vivacity ainoazes herself, even, 
when she turns from the hands of her dresser to give a last look at 
herself in the glass. “I might be twenty! I am Constance!” 
she says, admiringly, for she has in appearance surpassed all her 
most sanguine expectations of herself. Every line of her supple 
figure is as true as it was on the day—long ago—when she married 
Mr. Heatherley, and was pronounced to be the “ slimmest, grace- 
fullest young. lady that ever stepped up to altar rails?” Her feet 
and hands are as small and nervous as ever. Her hair is of as 
bright a golden tint as is ever seen without the aid of ‘auricomus.” 
Her eyes.are like sapphires—sparkling, effective! Her complex- 
ion is—whatever she wills it to be; and that is saying a great 
deal for a skin that has borne the wind and weather of forty-five 
summers and winters. Lastly her taste in dress is unassailable. _ 

There is a great hush in the house when she comes upon the 
stage with, that air of being where she is for her own,pleasure that 
makes the stalls begin to think about the actress’s “ motive,” and 
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causes the gallery to halt before it hoots. Then in the midst o! 
the hush her voice falls on the ear of the assembled crowd, and 
with a sob of relief one of the crowd falls back in her seat whispe 
ing to her neighbour : 

“Walter! her voice has won the fame already ! See! how 
they’re leaning and listening ! ” 

It is a fact! Mrs. Templeton’s sweet silvery voice, has, unde: 
traiing, become a bell which rings sympathetically, not only int: 
every well-trained ear, but into every ill-trained, but, maybe, 
good heart in the house. 

The applause is unanimous, overwhelming, conclusive! Mrs. 
Templeton has made such a “ first appearance” in Manchester as 
will make every London manager, worthy of the name, seek to 
secure her at any price. 

And, after all, what has she done? Some of the critics find 
flaws in her manner, her intonation, her “ poses,” and her concep 
tion of the part. Others find her “wanting in repose,” “ in 
animation,” “in lightness,” “in solidity,” “in composure,” and in 
that “nervousness which proclaims self-confidence.” . But the 
public—for whom managers cater, and critics carp—find he 
wanting in nothing; avow her to be absolute perfection. 

So it comes about that Mrs. Templeton leaves the Mancheste. 
theatre this night a recognised Queen of Comedy. 

As she leaves it to step into her carriage, Mr. and Mrs. Walte) 
Grifford arrest her progress, Ethel half swooning—apparently from 
delight. 

“ Mother! I am so proud of you,” she gasps. “Oh mother! | 
would have liked every one in the theatre to-night to knov 
that I am your child.” 

“Take her home, take her home! Walter, how could you let 
her come here? My Ethel, keep up a bit; ’m with you—youi 
mother, you know,” the new theatrical star cries, utterly regardless 
now of a dramatic effect. 

And so, between Walter and Mrs. Templeton, Ethel is taken to 
an hotel, and lodged there as comfortably as nature will permit fo. 
the night, considering that during it a little daughter is born to 
Walter and Ethel Gifford. 

That this little child should be weak and ailing is no unnatura! 
result of. the overstrained state in which Ethel has been living o! 
late; but it is a ghastly blow to Walter Gifford that it should be 
so. He has unconsciously taken pride in his own robust 
health, and in Ethel’s perfect physique—and now, their offspring 
is “ weak and ailing.” | 

A dark demon down at the bottom of his heart whispers: “ This 
is the doing of Ethel’s mother; this is the doing of the woman 
who, on the night her daughter went through woman’s most 
awful agony, played the part of a girlish coquette before a house 
full of strangers.” 
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The demon has a horribly shrill voice. He is a little devil with 
a long name, and it is to be feared we all know him well. His 
right designation is “ Desire-to-cast-blame-off-myself-and-lay-it- 
on-other-people.” Walter ousts him from out his heart and off 
his shoulder with difficulty. He is a little devil who sticks. 

“If I could only have persuaded Ethel to remain at home 
quietly, or if Mrs. Templeton could have been induced to defer 
her triumph for a few nights, my poor wife might have been 
spared much agony,” he finds himself thinking; and he adds, 
rather bitterly: “ Of course, the woman’s insatiable vanity will be 
pampered now, and will grow on what it feeds. She has made a 
hit, there’s no doubt about that; and in the flush of her triumph 
she'll go off, and stoop to any depths to conquer, as Miss Hardcastle, 
while her own daughter lies here suffering and in danger. My 
poor Ethel shan’t be left here alone, though; [ll send for Mabel ; 
she’s always to be relied upon—vanity and frivolity will never 
tempt her from her duty.” 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Templeton is being overwhelmed with the 
most tangible and satisfactory compliments that can be paid to 
success—-with offers, namely, of splendid paying engagements 
from the managers of several of the first London theatres. 
Oddly enough, she seems in no hurry to accept them; and she is 
accused by those who desire to secure her, and to know definitely 
what she will do, of giving herself airs, and of being capricious, as 
it is the wont of popular favourites to be. 

Mabel comes, and Ethel continues very ill for many weeks ; 
but it is not Mabel who watches day and night with unremitting 
devotion by the sick-bed. It is not Mabel who soothes the 
fractious baby, and nurses it with double-distilled motherly 
care and love. It is the new theatrical star who does this; it is 
the frivolous, vain, careless, and indifferent Mrs. Templeton, to 
whom, under God’s providence, Walter Gifford owes his wife’s 
restoration to health. 

And when she is restored to health, and ready to go back to her 
own beautiful home in Allerton Towers, it is the woman whose 
insatiable vanity Mr. Gifford has been thinking must be thirsting 
for fresh triumphs, who says to Ethel, 

“There is something incongruous in the idea of a grandmother 
being on the stage. Moreover, I can’t make up my mind to part 
with baby ; so, if you and Walter will have me, my dear, my pro- 
fessional career shall end from to-day, and I’ll go back and show 
Allerton Towers that my artistic education has at least taught me 
how to grow old gracefully.” 





THE END. 
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WHOEVER desires a remedy for melancholia and the atrabilious- 
ness generated by sedentary life and bad digestion, I would re- 
commend a dose of Shropshire. Let him regale his lungs with 
a draught of the air blowing “round the Wrekin,” or over the 
Longmynd, and his eyes with a view of the landscapes to be seen 
thence, and I will answer for it, if he have anything of the “right 
sort” about him, he will return home a brighter and more 
cheerful man. For brightness and cheerfulness are, as I think, the 
characteristics of this county. There isa brightness in the air, a 
brightness in the fields, a brightness in the woods, and a brightness 
and cheeriness in the faces of the inhabitants, beyond what we 
seem to meet elsewhere. Whether the last of these specialities 
be the effects of the others, or whether the general apparent 
well-to-doness of the people one meets may have something to 
do with it, I cannot say; but it always seems to meto be a fact, 
and a pleasant one. Go where you will inthis “free shire,” a 
cheery greeting is sure to meet you; and, if you have the 
slightest excuse for inviting it, a hearty welcome to await you. 
These may seem somewhat trifling matters to record, but they are 
not, I think, unimportant considerations in the choice of a holid: ay 
place. They are just those things which the best-filled purse 
cannot buy; and they have more to do, perhaps, than we are 
aware of with the pleasure, or the contrary, of a visit to any 
place. 

There are many ways in which the beauties and curiosities o! 
Shropshire may be viewed ; but the best place to select as a centre 
from which to view them is undoubtedly the comfortable and 
home-like hostel of Craven Arms. Thence, by road or rail, and 
sometimes both, diverging in all directions, all parts of South 
Shropshire (and it is to it my remarks must be taken to apply, the 
plain of North Shropshire having in a picturesque point of view 
less interest) may be penetrated. Thence the tourist, whatever 
may be his tastes, may find his way to some point of interest. Be 
he antiquarian, he may revel by the hour in camps, barrows, and 
ruins, not to.mention the quaint, urban antiquities of Ludlow, or 
the county town. Be he artist, he may find on all sides the 
choicest “bits” for his canvas; or poet, he may store his mind 
with images of beauty; or angler, he may throw his line over 
Clun or Teme ; or sportsman of another kind, he will find the 
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best “ meets ” of the South Shropshire or the United Pack within 
easy reach. Or, should he be none of these, but simply an easy- 
going philosopher of the Epicurean school, he may sit in the bar, 
and hear, gratis, or at the small cost of a glass of ale, all the 
‘raps’ ’ and legends of the country-side, from the local gossip, or 
historian. Infinite, indeed, are the attractions of this place. On 
the opposite side of the road is a garden where the visitor may 
disport himself at will, and hard by a small fish-pond, which alone 
has afforded amusement to many. Its sole occupants are one trout 
and one pike! For years the sole occupation of these joint-tenants 
has been the one to capture, the other to avoid his fellow. I have 
heard of an individual who, with the aid of a meditative pipe, 
managed to obtain a week’s entertainment from the contemplation 
of this curiosity alone. Seated on a bench near the margin, he would 
watch the movements of his finny friends, as he called them, with 
infinite interest. Of course, he was a poet and a moralist, and he 
has left the result of his meditations in verse, a copy of which I 
have been fortunate enough to secure. They are entitled, 
“ Meditations by a Fishpond,” and so run :— 


“ Within this pond an emblem see 
Of this great world of evil 
The trout our human selves may be, 
The Jack, the very Devil. 


By which I mean he represents, 
The ills that here pursue us, 
The troubles and the discontents 

That worry and undo us. 


For many years poor Trout, they say, 
This weary life has led here, 

Still hoping for ‘that better day’ 
(Or doubtless he’d been dead here) 


‘That better day, that ne’er shall come, 
Spite of his schemes and what all, 
Until he find his destined home 
Down Jack's capacious throttle. 


But let us take things changed about, 
As easily they may be, 

Then Jack is man, and Master Trout, 
His hopes, whatever they be 


Wealth, power, fashion, pleasure, ease 
Until his prey he catches, 

Just think of his anxieties, 
His fastings and his watches! 


While if he'd leave his trout alone, 
And feed on frogs and such like, 
To ample size he'd soon be grown, 
Fattening, unheeded, Dutch-like. 


Poor fool! the chances are that when 
He’s got what now so mocks him, 

(A moral this for Jaeks and men,) 

The swallowing of it chokes him!” 
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The history of Shropshire is in its general features that of mos‘ 
English counties. It underwent the same process of developmen‘ 
from a British sub-kingdom to a Roman civitas, from a Roman 
civitas back, it may be, to a tribal division; from this, under Saxon 
and Norman influences, to nearly its present status. What th 
name of the district was in British time we do not know. Th 
Romans called the inhabitants of the greater portion Cornavii, 
which may have been a corruption of Gwern (alder trees), and th 
country may have been the Alderland, just as Herefordshire was 
the Beechland. Theonly support, however, for this theory, is that 
the original name of the chief town was undoubtedly Pengwern, 
but all that has been or can be said on this point is little bette: 
than conjecture. The Saxons called the country Shropshire, and in 
this, and the name of the capital, Shrewsbury, we may see a roug) 
translation of the Welsh name (q. d. Shrubshire and Shr ubsbury ) 
but this is but further guess-work ; and the matter is made wors 
when we have to account for the second appellation of the pieterta 
Salop, no more reasonable explanation of which has been proffered 
than that it is a corruption of Shrop, the Norman tongue refusing 
to pronounce so harsh a combination of consonants. 

During the Roman occupation of Britain the district was in 
cluded partly in Britannia Secunda, partly in Flavia Ceesariensis 
the division line being the Severn. That the Romans left thei) 
_ mark here, as elsewhere, is evident from the remains of their town 
of Uriconium (Wroxeter), one of the great stations on the Watling 
street —the terminus, indeed, of the main line. Here, as at Caer 
leon and some few other places, we may still obtain traces of th 
civilisation that lies buried beneath the weight of some fourteen 
centuries—a civilisation on which men even yet, often in the 
thoughtlessness, sometimes even in the exultation of ignorance, 
trample. Men have, it is true, from time to time, endeavoured to 
scrape away the rubbish, and reproduce the treasures that thus lie 
hid; but what do all their efforts result in but a poor and feeble 
imitation of what, in their barbarism, their fathers, or their re 
puted fathers, so wantonly destroyed ? 

When the destruction of Uriconium took place cannot precisel) 
be ascertained, but it was probably during some irruption of Saxon 
barbarism. When things began to settle down, a little after th: 
disorders consequent upon the Roman departure, Shropshire seems 
to have been incorporated with the English kingdom of Mercia, 
but the authority of the Mercian kings, except temporarily, 
did not extend much beyond the Severn. At the Norman 
conquest. nearly the whole of the county, as it then existed, was 
granted in fief to Roger Montgomery, a companion and relative of 
the conqueror, and it was then that the conquest of the western 
districts from the Welsh really began. According to Doomsday, 
the county was divided at that time into nineteen Hundreds, some 
of which correspond in name and boundary to those of the presen’ 
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time, but most differ. Subsequently, the number must have been 
reduced to twelve, for, with the one added by Henry VIII, and 
formed out of the Marches, they now amount to thirteen. These 
territorial divisions, though now obsolete for all practical purposes, 
were formerly most important, and an understanding of their con- 
stitution is essential in treating of county history. They in all 
probability represent the most ancient territorial divisions of the 
country-—the British cantreds—and the English counties were 
formed, and probably took their shape from the number of these 
absorbed into them. The laws enforced in the old Hundred 
Courts, now abolished, were in all probability founded on the 
Common Law existing in the district in pree-Roman times, and it 
is in the constitution of the Hundred that we must seek for the 
origin of that palladium of our liberties, trial by jury. The 
inclusion, therefore, of any district in a Hundred meant its sub- 


jection to the rights and privileges of English Common Law, for 


all lands not so included were held per Baroniam, and were 
subject to feudal laws. Such lands were the Marches of Wales, 
and the most certain means of discovering precisely what was, 
and what was not included in the Marches (a question as yet by 
no means decided) is to see what districts were not included in 
the Hundreds of the Border and Welsh counties. As regards 
Shropshire, these were the lordships forming the whole Hundred 
of Oswestry, and parts of the Hundreds of Pimhill and Churbury. 
To trace the exact boundaries of these parts, and state exactly 
what modern districts they represent, would be a useful task for 
some local antiquarian. 

But as there may be but few local antiquarians among the 
readers of Time, and as antiquarian chat may be voted dry by all 
else, we will not discuss the subject further, but, for a change, 
take an excursion or two in the neighbourhood. There need be, 
as I have said, no lack of choice in the matter of routes from our 
central point. There is Norton Camp close by. We may scale 
that, and speculate by whose hands or spades the enormous ridges 
that crown its brow were thrown up. When we have given up 
that problem (like all else who have attempted it have been 
obliged to do), we may drop down on the Castle of Stokesaye, 
just. below us, and see, not in a picture, but in wood, stone, and 
mortar, the kind of place in which the de Sayes and Laceys, and 
other knightly personages, lived in their time. A very little 
imagination will re-people the old hall, with its vaulted roof, and 
dais, and carved galleries. We can see the long table spread, and 
my lord and lady descend from their chamber at the end, to seat 
themselves at its head. We see the family and household 
arranged in order of rank, the servitors below the salt, while dogs, 
vagrants, and dependents wait round the fire, or at the lower end, 
the termination of the repast. There are few places calculated to 
give us a better idea of the domestic life of a gentleman of 
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moderate means, in medizval times, than the hall at Stokesaye. 
Those at Penshurst and elsewhere are on too grand a scale. We 
associate them only with exceptional wealth and dignity. 

After this, and a loiter by the moat, we may follow the Castle 
Road till it brings us to the pleasant dale of Corve— 


Corvedale, than which no vale surpasses, 
For honest men and bonny lasses, 


to parody, but not falsify, the lines of Burns. A walk or ride of 
some twelve miles by the pleasant “hopes” under the Edg 
will bring us to the town of W 
things are great or small by comparison, and there is a Little 
Wenlock not far off. Here we may visit, not only that excellent 
inn, the Wynnstay Arms (that, I take it for granted, we shall do) 
but also the place where the sainted Milburga, who was the gr: and- 
child of Penda, xing of Mercia, according to William of Malmes- 
bury, “ transegit vitam, et sita est,” passed her life and was 
buried, and where, over her tomb, Earl Leofric, Earl of Chester, at 
the instance of that most lovable of women, the Lady Godiva, 
his wife, erected a monastery. The present Priory is not exactly 
that building ; but we shall not view it with less interest when we 
know that whilst its foundations were being laid, “a boy running,” 
as boys will, “over the saint’s grave, broke it open, whereupon 
there issued such a balsamic flavour as perfumed the whole church, 
and, when the body was taken up, miracles were performed by it, 
and some who had been given up by physicians were cured of th: 
King’s-evil, by the merits of the virgin.” 

Qn another occasion we may follow the pleasant and little- 
travelled road (little-travelled but none the less pleasant for that) 
that leads to the sheep-walks of Clun; and though the loca! 
couplet asserts that 
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‘“‘Clungunford, Clunbury, Clunton, and Clun, 
Are the four worst places under the sun,” 


I do not think we shall find them so. I take this malicious 
rhyme to be the composition of some beggarly vagrant from 
another district, who had, in one or other of these respectabie 
places, if not in all, received the “just reward of his deeds” —the 
village stocks. The fact that they are all on the Clun, as pretty 
a stream as ever harboured a trout or grayling, is sufficient answer 
to this reproach, even if they had no other merits to recommend 
them. In some guide-book I have seen the town of Clun dis- 
missed, as containing “little worthy of notice”; but there are 
some writers of so-called “ Guides,” who seem to consider no 
place worthy of notice that is under a certain population, and is 
not brilliant with plate-glass and Brummagem “improvements.” 
These are the gentlemen who fill their books with information 
which we could better gather from Gazetteers and Geographies, 
and leave out just the things we should like to know, and which: 
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only a personal knowledge of a locality can supply. To my mind 
the dull old border village of Clun is just one of those places most 
worth notice. Whether or no its castle were the Garde 
Doloureuse of The Betrothed, the residence of the lovely Eveline 
Berenger, defended so gallantly by stout Wilkin Flammack 
against the Welsh host, the imagination must be dull in which the 
sight of its ruined towers does not conjure up scenes like those so 
vividly depicted by the great novelist. The Borders of Wales 
have not, unfortunately, like those of Scotland, produced its Scott, 
otherwise many places now regarded as “ unworthy of notice,” would 
be visited by pilgrims from the four winds. But it is only the 
touch of genius that can make the “ dry bones live.” 

The lordship or Honour of Clun was originally one of the March 
lordships, it was held of Earl Roger, by Picot de Say, who pro- 
bably took the lead in securing it. From the Says it passed by 
marriage to the Fitzalans, and thence to the Earls of Arundel and 
Norfolk, who long within its limits exercised an almost despotic 
sway, including the power of life and death; and ancient docu- 
ments are fortunately in existence, among the records of that 
family and elsewhere, which throw considerable and interesting 
light upon the laws and customs existing in the lordship, and, by 
inference, through the Marches generally. Among the most 
singular customs were those of meal rents, meat paid in kind to 
make food for the lord’s hunting-dogs ; suit-silver, a payment to 
be excused attending the lord’s courts; and Amobyr, ‘ pretiwm 
virgenitatis dommo solvendum.” Some athorities have inferred 
from this last the existence of a custom that would, I feel con- 
vinced, have been as repugnant to the feelings of high-born 
gentlemen of those as of these times; but recent inquiries go 
happily to show that it was one of a nature the very opposite to 
that hastily attributed to it—that the payment in question was 
a fee, not to purchase exemption from an odious wrong, but to 
secure for the tenant the protection of his lord for the honour of 
his family against whoever might assail it—a protection which, 
in those days, he was himself often powerless to afford. The 
custom was a remnant probably of the laws of Howel Dha, a 
prominent and honourable feature in which was the protection 
afforded to women. 

But, attractive as is the Honour of Clun, we must at present 
linger no longer in it. Turning northwards we may visit, if we 
please, the ancient and quiet town of Bishop’s Castle, and play at 
bowls in the tilt-yard of the Castle, or muse therein of the manner 
in which in other times the Bishops of Hereford, who were mighty 
lords as well as ecclesiastical dignitaries, took their pleasure. 
For this was their usual “holiday resort.” Here his lordship 
held his court for his tenants, who were exempted from attend- 
ing the Hundred or County Courts ; ; and here he went. forth with 
hawk and hound, when he liked, and the burgesses were bound to 
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find a man thrice a year “to drive the deer to a stand for his 
pleasure.” 

Returning hence, we may, from our station, on another day, 
pay a visit to Church Stretton. We may “run down” to it bj 
train along the iron road, or take the pleasanter turnpike road ; 
but, as the name of the place suggests, there is, if we wish, a third 
way of approach—the ancient Roman road, a branch from the 
_main Watling Street, still in excellent preservation after fifteen 
centuries’ wear. Nay more, there is, if we are curious in th: 
matter of roads, a fourth—the ancient British way, leading us, 
it is true, a long detour over the back of the Longmynd, but 
amply rewarding us for loss of time and tissue by what it presents 
tous. From this we may literally “drop down” on Stretton, the 
beauties of which, as well as those of Ludlow, to say nothing 
of the attractions of the county capital, 


* Urbs sita lunato veluti mediamnis in orbe,” 


are too many to be treated of at the end of this chat. They are 
worthy of an hour to themselves. On some future occasion I hope 
to discuss them. Meanwhile I can only advise those who may 
have a holiday, and feel undecided what to do with it, to take 
a turn in body, where I hope they have accompanied me in mind, 
and I do not think they will regret their tour through the pleasant 
places of “ proud Salopia.” 
JOHN HUTCHINSON. 


VOL. VII. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS RING. 
A Story wn Five Chapters. 


BY 


HERBERT KEITH. 


I] HAVE a story to tell which will appear hardly credible, but I can 
vouch for the truth of the circumstances I am about to narrate, 
and if the reader is sceptical I may venture to remind him of the 
oft-quoted couplet from Hamlet— 
“ There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 

When I was a young man I led a strangely eccentric life, which 

induced many well-meaning persons to suspect that I was a little 


weak in the upper story. I was, however, merely a dreamy en- 


thusiast, possessed by vague longings and restless aspirations. 
Ambition, rendered abortive by mediocre ability and an indolent 
nature, chafed me with perpetual upbraidings, and, like many per- 
sons who have not the strength of purpose to carry ~ their lofty 
designs, | grew morose, surly, and discontented; I shunned all 
society, and suffered myself to be governed by unreasoning im- 
pulses to such an extent that my conduct no doubt gave my 
friends just cause for uneasiness. Being the possessor of a com- 
petency, which enabled me to gratify my idle whims and fancies 
to their fullest extent, I divided my time pretty equally between 
hard study and reckless dissipation, abandoning myself sometimes 
to the feverish excitement of the gaming-table, and indulging 
freely in every youthful folly and extravagance, until the whim 
would seize me to retire altogether from the world, and bury 
myself in some lonely retreat for a course of severe though 
aimless study. It was a return of my studious mood which caused 
me one autumn to take up my abode in a small cottage on a 
secluded part of the west coast of England, and this brings me to 
the first scene of my story. 

One stormy evening I was strolling in the gathering darkness 
along the beach by the sea-shore, when I struck my foot against a 
small heap of wreckage, consisting of a few broken planks and 
splinters of wood, which had been stranded by the retreating tide. 
As I passed on, my attention was attracted by something which 
glittered among the débris, and, stooping down, I discovered, to my 
surprise, a small gold ring, set with pearls and diamonds in the form 
of a heart. It was not of much intrinsic value, though of delicate 
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workmanship, but I handled it tenderly, as I reflected that the 
person to whom it belonged had probably found an unhallowed 
grave beneath the tempestuous billows. It seemed a remarkable 
circumstance that the ring should have been washed ashore ; but 
evidently the splintered wood among which I discovered it had 
formed part of a travelling trunk, in which the jewel had been 
placed, and in some crack or crevice of which it had lodged itself. 
I amused myself during the rest of my walk by polishing the 
ring on the sleeve of my coat, and removing the fragments of sea- 
weed which clung to the setting of the stones, and when I reached 
my bachelor quarters I placed it in the drawer of an old cheffonie: 
which stood in the parlour. This drawer was the only receptacl 
in the building which possessed a lock, and here I kept my loos 
cash, letters, and other objects which I did not care to leave about. 
Having dispatched my evening meal, I soon became immersed in 
study, and read on steadily for some hours, until a sudden chilli 
ness in the air warned me that the fire was burning low. As I rose 
from my seat to replenish it, my gaze fell absently on the old 
_cheffonier on the opposite side of the room, when my attention 
was riveted by a spectacle which filled me with vague and in- 
describable terror. Against the dark panel of the cheffonier I beheld 
a kind of vapourous film, in which I thought I could trace dimly 
the shadowy outline of a slender female form. 

The vision had such an effect upon my nerves that I fell back 
helplessly in my chair, while the blood ran cold in my veins. As 
I stared, breathless, I fancied the figure swayed slightly too and 
fro, with a tremulous movement, though it hovered always abou 
the same spot. For awhile I continued to gaze at it with horril i. 
fascination, but at length, with an effort, 1 sprang to my feet, and 
the action brought back in a measure my scattered senses. Seizing 
the lamp, I held it at arm’s length, so that its rays penetrated to 
every corner of the apartment, and a rapid scrutiny convinced me 
that I had been the victim of an optical delusion. I was, therefore, 
inclined to laugh at my former fears, but I took the precaution to 
trim the lamp and rake up the fire into a cheerful! blaze, and then, 
with a last glance around the room, I resumed my seat, complete!) 
reassured. 

I soon found that my attention had been so completely dis 
tracted that I could no longer fix my attention on the book befor: 
me. Every moment I raised my eyes towards the cheffonier with 
uneasy apprehension, nor was it long before the mysterious vision 
again appeared to my troubled gaze. So faint did the apparition 
appear that I could not help suspecting it was conjured up by my 
own imagination, yet the more attentively I gazed the less could 
I doubt the evidence of my eyesight. Summoning up my courage 
I rose a second time, and unlocked and opened the drawer of the 
cheffonier so that the light might fall upon it at a different angle, 
thinking that possibly some subtle ray from the lamp, reflected 
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upon the shining panels of the cheffonier, might have produced 
the effect which startled me. I had barely resumed my seat, 
however, ere I again became conscious of the presence of this 
uncomfortable phenomenon, but on this occasion it seemed to my 
excited imagination that the figure was bending over the open 
drawer as though in search of something. What mysterious 
impulse caused me to remember, at that supreme moment, the 
ring which I had placed there, I cannot imagine; but impelled by 
a sudden curiosity I could not refrain from rushing across the 
room in a wild frenzy of excitement to look for it. The contents 
of the drawer were apparently undisturbed, but a single glance 
revealed to me that the ring had disappeared! The shock of 
this discovery, acting upon my highly-strung nerves and fevered- 
imagination, caused me to fall to the ground in a swoon, which 
proved to be the commencement of a long and dangerous attack 
of brain fever. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE next incident of my story took place after the lapse of five 
years from the circumstances recorded in the last chapter. The 
serious illness which then attacked me, very nearly put an end to 
my existence, dnd, in order to insure complete recovery, I was re- 
commended to travel. I started on my tour unwillingly enough, 
being weak and languid in mind and body, but my health soon 
returned under the beneficent influence of the sunny climes which 
[ visited, and I wandered about from one place to another during 
the next few years, until I made the acquaintance of every city 
and object of interest in the civilised globe. When I returned at 
length to England my health was completely re-established, nid 
old restlessness had almost entirely disappeared, and I had, 
fact, developed into a sober and respectable member of society. 

One ev ening at the club, when the conversation in the smoking- 
room happened to turn on clairvoyance and the mysteries of 
second sight, I was tempted to relate my own experience in con- 
nection with the disappearance of the ring. My friends were 
unanimously of opinion that, being on the verge of an attack of 
brain fever at the time, I had been victimised by my own excited 
and disordered imagination, and in this view I was quite prepared 
to acquiesce. But, as someone laughingly suggested that I had 
better consult a certain Dr. Miller, a mesmerist and clairvoyant 
who enjoyed some celebrity in that day, I took it into my head to 
try the experiment. 

Dr. Muller, who in spite of his German name appeared to be an 
Englishman, resided in a fashionable part of the town, in the 
neighbourhood of the clubs. I found him a_pleasant-spoken, 
dapper little man, with a bland smile and the manners of a gentle- 
man. There was nothing remarkable in his personal appearance ; 
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he looked like a respectable family doctor, on the wrong side 
of fifty. He had a peculiar habit of gazing at one pensively, 
through his gold-rimmed spectacles, as he talked; and while I was 
explaining to him the object of my visit I fancied I detected a latent 
smile about the corners of his mouth, as though he thought the 
whole affair supremely ridiculous and childish. 

After a short preliminary conversation, in course of which the 
Doctor contrived to elicit from me a good deal of information 
about myself, he invited me to follow him into another apartment. 
He led me into a small room, dingily furnished, having the appear- 
ance of an ordinary sitting-room. The curtains were drawn across 
the window and the light was in consequence so dim that at firs’ 
I thought the room was empty; but on the doctor saying briefly 
““my daughter,” as he closed the door behind him, I became aware 
of the slim figure of a young girl, reclining in a large easy chair, 
with her arms hanging listlessly by her side. She appeared to be 
in a state of half-consciousness, ‘though she raised her eyes towards 
me as I entered, with a look of languid interest. The Doctor 
motioned me to a seat, and, stationing himself in front of her, 
made a few rapid passes with his hands. 1 then’ perceived that 
the poor child was under the influence of mesmerism, and the 
next moment her head fell back, and she became, to all appear- 
ance, unconscious. The Doctor then turned to me and said gravely : 

“You wish to clear up the mystery of the ring ?” 

“Yes,” I answered, feeling very much distressed at the 
spectacle of the poor child. 

The Doctor fixed a steady gaze upon the unconscious child, and 
then addressed her very clearly and distinetly. 

“ Who are you?” he asked. 

At first the girl made no sign beyond a tremulous motion of 
her pale lips, but, on the question being abruptly repeated, the 
answer came faintly — 

. “JT am.the spirit who took the ring.” 

Before I could recover my amazement at this reply, the Doctor 
said to me, without taking his eyes off the girl— 

“ Ask all you wish to know.” 

‘“‘ Where is the ring now?” I enquired, nervously, not knowing 
quite what to say. I had to repeat the question twice before 
the child answered me, and then she whispered faintly— 

* Lost !” 

“What is your-name?” I next enquired, not much en- 
lightened by the girl’s answer so far. 


“Your name?” repeated the Doctor, sharply, after a pause, 


during which the child remained motionless. 
The girl started and essayed to speak, but the only sound 


which came from her lips was a low moan. At length, after 


repeated efforts, and on being pressed by the Doctor, she answered 
tremulously-— 
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“Mary Carruthers.” 

I hardly caught the name myself, and the Doctor had to repeat 
it to me. Knowing no one of the name, I put some further 
questions with the view of ascertaining who Mary Carruthers 
might be, but my efforts were unsuccessful. The girl muttered 
some incoherent words, the purport of which I did not catch, 
and gradually fell into a deep sleep, from which the Doctor could 
not evoke any sign of intelligence. Seeing this, he intimated 
that the séance was at an end, and, with many expressions of 
apology at the unsatisfactory nature of the trial, politely took his 
fee and dismissed me. 

Although I was considerably impressed by what I had heard 
I never repeated the experiment, notwithstanding the Doctor’s 
assurances that it would be more successful on another occasion. 
The fact was, that I strongly suspected the Doctor of being an 
impostor, and reproached myself for having given him encourage- 
ment in his nefarious trade. In course of time the episode 
passed from my mind altogether, but the name of Mary 
Yarruthers fixed itself on my memory, though I soon ceased to 
feel any curiosity with regard to the owner of it. 


CHAPTER III. 


THREE years after the last scene I was staying in Paris, in 
that painfully unsettled and rapturous frame of mind which is 
produced by being in love. The object of my passionate adora- 
tion was a young lady of good family, named Barbara Bassett, 
whom I met first at Rome, and had since followed from place to 
place with ardent devotion. . Miss Bassett was an orphan, and 
travelled in charge of her aunt, an old lady who had inspired 
me with that deep respect and veneration which all male lovers 
experience towards the charmer’s relations in the first moment 
of that blissful delirium. After a tour, extending over some 
months, Miss Bassett and her aunt had taken up their abode in 
the quaint little town of St. Germain-en-Laye, a few miles from 
Paris, before returning to England; while I located myself in 
Paris, in the hottest and dullest season of the year, in order to 
be near them. 

The circumstances of my attachment were such as to produce 
in me a state of mind bordering on insanity. In addition to 
the usual doubts and fears which commonly animate the breast 
of a lover in the preliminary stages of courtship, I was tortured 
by a terrible revelation which had been confided to me by the 
aunt, in all friendliness, at the commencement of our acquaint- 
ance. It appeared that Miss Bassett had, some years ago, when 
almost a child, formed a romantic attachment for a foreigner, a 
M. de Dosombrée, who still continued to exercise a strange wad 
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unaccountable influence over her. He was a middle-aged man, 
and, from what I could gather, evidently had an eye to he 
fortune, which was considerable; but it was difficult to determine 
the nature of Miss Bassett’s sentiments towards him. She neve. 
allowed his name to pass her lips, and seemed rather relieved 
than distressed when he was absent from her side. Yet I was 
assured that she had completely resigned herself to the idea o! 
marrying him, in spite of the arguments and persuasions of he: 
friends. For the last few months her aunt, Lady Swansdowne, 

had contrived, by skilful manceuvring and rapid changes of 
travelling plans, to avoid a meeting with M. de Dosombrée, wh: 

appeared to have been following them about almost as ontteion 
ently as I had, but this separation had wrought no satisfactory 
change in Miss Bassett’s views. Lady Swansdowne had been 
more hopeful since I appeared upon the scene, as her niece 
seemed to take pleasure in my society; but I felt an uneas) 
foreboding that any impression I might have made would fac: 
away as soon as M. de Dosombrée returned. 

It will be easily imagined that such a state of things was pain- 
fully unsatisfactory and galling to me, but I felt so confident that 
Miss Bassett entertained no real affection for M. de Dosombrée, 
but was the victim of some inexplicable terrorism, that I continued 
to cherish vague hopes in my bosom. The fact was that I could 
not tear myself away from her, although I resolved a hundred times 
to flee from her side and bury my love in oblivion. My usuall; 
strong will, on which I had been wont to pride myself, seemed to 
have given ‘place t o vacillation and weakness unworthy of a man ; 
and an increasing contempt for myself rendered my position stil! 
more unbearable. At length, one evening, I started to St. Ger- 
main with the intention of making what I had firmly resolved 
should be a farewell visit; nothing, I said to myself (as I had 
done before), should interfere with my determination; if I had a 
particle of firmness in me I would avail myself of it now! |! 
really believe that I had positively steeled my heart to carry ou 
my intention; although I have a lurking suspicion that I sould 
soon have found my way back to Paris again. 

Lady Swansdowne had taken a pretty little villa, overlooking 
the terrace at St. Germain, next the Pavillon Henry IV., and on 
reaching it in a state of suppressed excitement, I found tha 
another visitor had just arrived, who was no less a person than M. 
de Dosombrée himself! He was a handsome, military-looking 
man, with an upright carriage, regular features, heavy moustache, 
and a pair of piercing eyes; but to my mind there was something 
sinister and repulsive about the expression of his face, which at 
once attracted my attention. He possessed in an eminent degree 
that perfection of good breeding which is so conspicuous in a 
foreigner of good social position; yet his manners struck me as 
being studied and artificial, and I could not help suspecting that 
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he did not belong to the rank of society to which he aspired. 
However, I am bound to confess that I found him extremely 
affable and agreeable ; a man of culture and singular intelligence, 
who had travelled much and profited by his experience. On the 
whole I spent rather a pleasant evening in his company, though 
no doubt my satisfaction was in a great measure owing to the 
marked coldness which Miss Bassett displayed towards my rival. 

As M. de Dosombrée seemed bent upon outstaying me, I at 
length took my leave and returned to Paris alone. During my 
homeward journey I had leisure to reflect on the incidents of the 
evening, and was more than ever exercised in my mind by Miss 
Bassett’s inexplicable conduct. She had been so strangely silent 
and pre-oceupied ; so distant in her demeanour towards M. de 
Dosombrée, and so unresponsive to his assiduous attentions that 
it was quite impossible to believe that she cared for him. Yet 
Lady Swansdowne had taken an opportunity to whisper to me 
that although she had done her best to persuade Miss Bassett to 
refuse to see M. de Dosombrée, the young lady positively declined 
to accede to the suggestion. There was so little of the coquette 
about Bara Bassett that it was out of the question to attribute 
her conduct to mere frivolity and affectation; and I therefore 
found myself quite unable to explain this seeming anomaly. 

M. de Dosombrée, also, occupied a large share of my thoughts ; 
his handsome features and gleaming eyes seemed to have fasci- 
nated me, for I was possessed by a growing conviction that both 
were familiar. I puzzled my brains for a long time in the en- 
deavour to recall to mind havi ing met him before, and at length 
a suspicion flashed across me which caused my nerves to thrill and 
made me eager to reach my journey’s end. I hardly imagined 
that I was correct in my conjecture, but nevertheless I had 
sufficient faith in the maxim that “facts are stranger than 
fiction,” to think it worth while to pay a visit to my old friend, 
the sous-préfet of police at Paris, to endeavour to substantiate my 
theory. 


CHAPTER LV. 


THE next morning I was up betimes, and, as soon as I could 
decently do so, started off from my hotel to make an early call 
upon M. de Dosombrée. The reason of this determination I need 
not at present divulge; suffice it to say that I was so eager to 
renew my acquaintance with that gentleman that I was impatient 
to avail myself of his courteous invitation to call upon him. He 
had taken apartments in one of the fine houses of the Boulevard 
Haussmann, then in course of completion, and I was immensely 
relieved, in my eagerness, to find on presenting myself at his 
abode that he was not only within but was quite at my service. 
M. de Dosombrée received me in a small salon, tastefully 
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furnished, overlooking the boulevard. He was arrayed in a 
gorgeous ‘dressing gown and slippers, and lounged comfortably 
in an easy chair over his morning cup of coffee, his newspape. 
and his cigarette. When I entered he rose politely to receive 
me, and welcomed me with agreeable bonhomie. 

“My dear sir, this is indeed kind. Iam indebted to you fo 
this visit,” he said, shaking me by the hand; “you pleasantly 
belie the traditions of your race, which is not remarkable for 
forming friendships.” 

I should mention that my host spoke in English, of which he 
was completely master, only occasionally betraying his foreign 
origin by a slight accent and a eertain informality of expression. 

“JT thank you for your welcome,” I said, bricfly. “ May I sit 
down ? ” 

“Certainly, mon cher, make yourself at home. I regard you as 
an old friend, already,” he responded, heartily; but from the 
suspicious glance which he cast at me as he spoke, 1 gathered 
that if he already regarded me as an old friend, he was not dis- 
posed to treat me as a very dear one. 

“ You asked me to call, if you remember,” I began, as I lighted 
the cigarette which he handed to me; “I said-1 would, and | 
flatter myself on being a man of my word. This is an excellent 
cigarette !” 

“Tam glad you like it,” he returned. “I can vouch for it, 
for I bought it in Constantinople.” 

“Are you familiar with those parts ?” I enquired, carelessly. 

“J am familiar with every quarter of the globe,” he replied, 
with a comprehensive waive of his hand. ‘“T have been every- 
where.” 

“A great traveller!” 

“In my own leisurely way, yes,” he said. ‘ Look around the 
room. I have not yet unpacked half my treasures, but you ma) 
see trophies from every clime.” | 

“In effect, you appear to have quite a collection of curiosities,” 
I remarked, glancing round. “Ever been in North America?” | 
added, feigning to observe with particular interest a tomahawk 
which was suspended from the wall. 

‘Yes, I have been all over America.” 

“What did you think of it?” 

“Very grand. Very large,” he answered, laconically. | 

“* Exactly the impression it gave me,” I rejoined. “ Everything 
seems colossal; a land of mammoths. New York is a fine city, 
isn’t it?” 

“Yes, but my stay there was so brief that I didn’t have much 
opportunity of seeing it,” he replied, with quiet composure, reclin- 
ing languidly in his chair, wreathed in fragrant tobacco smoke. 

“IT was more fortunate than you, for I had leisure to inspect it 
thoroughly,” I returned. ‘I remember there was a cause célébre 
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going on at the time, the trial of a notorious forger named Barker, 
and I was so much interested in the proceedings that I spent 
several days in the Law Court.” 

“Indeed!” said M. de Dosombrée, indifferently. ‘ You might 
have been better amused, I should think. Was the man 
hanged ?” 

M. de Dosombrée carelessly threw away the end of his cigarette 
as he spoke, and languidly stretched forth his hand towards the 
packet which stood on a small table beside him. 

“No, it wasn’t a hanging matter then, but circumstances have 
since come to light which make it extremely probable that he 
would be if he were caught. However, he bribed a jailer and 
escaped, and has not since been heard of.” 

“He is still at large, then?” said M. de Dosombrée, with an air 
of languid interest. 

* No one knows that better than yourself, Mr. Barker!” I said, 
sternly, fixing my eyes upon him. 

I was ready to spring to my feet in an instant, but to my 
surprise M. de Dosombrée did not exhibit the smallest concern or 
emotion. He only stared at me in polite amazement, and quietly 
drew open a small drawer in the table by his side without moving 
a muscle of his features. 

‘** You were unprepared for this revelation,” I said, as calmly as 
I was able. ‘Unfortunately for you I have an excellent memory 
for faces, and directly I saw yours [ recognised | it, although you 
have shaved off the beard you then wore.” 

M. de Dosombrée still remained silent and unmoved, only I 
detected a dangerous gleam in his eye which caused me to glance 
suspiciously at the hand which was half-hidden in the open 
as meh 

I should not have been sure of you if the préfet de police had 
not assisted my memory by showing me a photograph of you as 
you used to be,” I continued, after an awkward pause. “The 
warrant for your arrest was almost forgotten, and lay hidden away 
in one of the pigeon holes at the Préfecture.” 

M. de Dosombrée made a rapid movement, and before I could 
stir | found myself confronted by the muzzle of a revolver which 
was pointed at my head. I then understood why he had edged 
towards the drawer when I opened the conversation, and need 
hardly say that the situation was extremely disagreeable. The 
man was a desperate villain; the expression of his face plainly 
indicated that he would stop at nothing; and the shapely hand 
which grasped the pistol was as steady as a vice. I confess to 
having experienced an uncomfortable sensation of nervousness 
which prompted me to take what was, perhaps, the wisest 
course under the circumstances, namely, to sit still and say 
nothing. 

For nearly a minute we confronted one another in this un- 
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pleasant fashion, I growing more uneasy, and he apparently more 
desperate, at length he said abruptly: 

“TI suspected you, but you are in my power. Do you think | 
dare not fire? attempt to move and you are a dead man.” 

“1 do not think you will fire,” I said with forced calmness.” 

“Why?” 

“For two reasons; first, because I was wise enough not to 
come alone. A serjeant de ville is on the landing outside tl: 
door. The report of a pistol, or an alarm from me, would caus 
your arrest instantly.” 

The serjeant de ville on the landing outside was a mythical! 
personage, and I heartily regretted that I had not taken th 
precaution with which I credited myself.. But the ruse succeeded, 
for, although he did not betray the least alarm, his manne) 
changed a little as he asked— 

“And the other reason ?” 

“Ts simply that I don’t mean you any harm. It will occur to 
you that if I had entertained any ill-will towards you, I could hav 
had you arrested without coming here.” 

“ What is your object ?” 

**To begin with I must trouble you to lay aside your revolver. 
I have shown you I am not afraid of it, but I confess I shall be 
more at ease if you will point it at some one else’s head; you 
own for instance.” 

My host smiled grimly at my feeble witticism, and placed the » 
volver on the table beside him, still within easy reach of his hand. 

“Thank you. Now Mr. Barker.” 

“Pardon me, ‘ M. de Dosombrée,’” he interrupted. 

“As you please. What I have to say is briefly this. If you 
will promise me to discontinue your attentions to a young lad) 
whose name I need not mention, I will undertake to keep you 
secret. You will understand that I have adopted this course 
in order to save her from the humiliation which your arrest would 
cause her.” | 

“You allude to Miss Bassett,” he said, calmly, having con 
pletely recovered his equanimity. 

“Of course, and when I remind you that the young lad) 
regards you with increasing coldness, and that her fortun: 
depends upon her marrying with the consent of her guardians, | 
think you will see that you would lose very little by acceding to 
my suggestion.” 

M. de Dosombrée leant back in his chair in silence for a minut: 
or two, eyeing me curiously, and fingering the revolver suddenly, 
he said— 

‘Suppose I were to shoot you dead ?” 

“Then you would certainly not improve your chances. | 
would be a most suicidal proceeding,” I said, with considerable 
earnestness. 
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“Bah!” he exclaimed, with visible satisfaction at having 
succeeded in causing me to lose for the moment my assumed 
coolness, “ you need not fear, the pistol is unloaded.” 

He flung the weapon carelessly across the table to me as he 
spoke, and took a cigarette from the packet. After a few puffs 
he said quietly : 

*‘] accept your terms.” 

* You will leave Paris?” I exclaimed eagerly— 

“This very evening. The game is not worth the candle,” he 
said, with a contemptuous shrug of his shoulders, which made 
my blood boil. | 

“What guarantee have I that you will perform the condition I 
put upon you?” I demanded, sternly. 

What guarantee have I that you will keep my secret,” he said, 
in turn. | 

‘*My word of honour,” I answered promptly. 

“Good! and you have mine! Bah! Mon cher,” he added, 
laughing at the expression of my face, “‘ you don’t return my 
confidence? Well, I will give you something else. Show this 
ring to the young lady, and your suit will be successful.” 

With some difficulty M. de Dosombrée removed a small ring 
which he wore on his little finger and handed it.to me. I 
received it somewhat incredulously, but judge of my unutter- 
able amazement when I recognised the very identical ring—not 
to be mistaken from its quaint and unique setting—which I had 
so mysteriously found and lost some years before! 


CHAPTER V. 


BEFORE another hour had passed I alighted from the train at 
St. Germain-en-Laye, with the object of relating my experiences 
to Lady Swansdowne. Although highly-elated with the result of 
my interview with M. de Dosombrée I was under some apprehen- 
sions that Miss Bassett might resent my interference in the 
matter, and would certainly have preferred to talk to her aunt 
upon the subject before seeing her. But as ill-luck would have it, 
Lady Swansdowne was seriously unwell, and I could not resist 
the servant’s invitation, that I should step in and speak to Miss 
Bassett. 

Miss Bassett, who was reading beneath the shade of a tree in 
the garden, started at my approach, and appeared seriously dis- 
turbed. My own demeanour was scarcely less agitated, for I still 
laboured under the effect of the excitement of the morning; and 
we commenced a disjointed and incoherent conversation, in the 
course of which I distinctly recollect enquiring after the health of 
her aunt half-a-dozen times. At length, somehow, after an em- 
barrassing pause, I lost my head altogether, and, almost ere I 
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knew what I was saying, my fervent adoration had fotind vent in 
a few earnest ungrammatical sentences which revealed my passion. 
I can still hear the violent beating of my heart as I paused for a 
reply to my impassioned entreaty, and the figure of Barbara 
Bassett, pale, shrinking, trembling, is still before my eyes. 

“Mr. Langdale,” she said at length, “I cannot tell you how 
you distress me. I would not for worlds have heard you speak as 
you have done to-day. I have always endeavoured to show you 
that I cannot regard. you as you deserve.” 

‘“‘Is—is that your answ er?” I gasped, with strange hoarseness. 

“J am very sorry,” she replied, with downcast eyes, “ I am 
sensible of the honour you have done me, but my word is alrea 
plighted.” 

“To M. de Dosombrée ?” I enquired, quickly. 

“Yes; but let me explain,” she said, hurriedly; “my conduct 
may appear strange, and I have sufficient confidence in you to tel! 
you a great secret.” 

“Tam highly honoured,” I responded, rather sharply. 

“You are aware, Mr. Langdale, that I am an orphan,” sh 
commenced, “ my father died when I was quite a child, and [ los‘ 
my dear mother a few years ago. My mother’s second husband, 
Colonel Carruthers, was Lady Swansdowne’s brother—” 

“Carruthers!” I repeated, starting. 

“Did you know him ?” she enquired, eagerly. 

“No, but I think I recognise the name,” I answered vaguely 
“did you ever know anyone of the name of Mary Carruthers ?” 

“That was my mother’s name!” she exclaimed, in amazement. 

“Strange !” thought I, casting back my mind to past years ; but 
[ contented myself with observing that the name seemed familia: 
to me, and begged Miss Bassett to proceed. 

“ Colonel Carruthers was killed in the Mutiny in India,” she con- 
tinued, “and my dear mother was on the point of embarking wit 
me for England when she suddenly died. I was therefore fore ‘ 
to return alone, and now comes the strange part of my story, 
she added, with kindling cheeks, “on her death-bed my mother 
gave me a ring which she always wore herself, and made me 
promise never to part with it. She solemnly assured me that it 
possessed a strange and mysterious influence; that I should always 
be happy while I kept it; and that so long as I carefully guarde 
it for her sake, her spirit ‘would watch over me.’ 

“Have you got it still?” I asked. 

“No,” said Miss Bassett, seriously. “It was lost on the voyage 
home. We had continuous bad weather, the ship sprung a leak, 
and was in imminent danger of being wrecked in a storm which 
we encountered on the English coast. To avert the calamity, the 
cargo and a great part of the passengers’ luggage was thrown 
overboard, and amongst the latter was a trunk of mine, which 
contained the ring.” 
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“TI never knew till then that I had inherited my mother’s 
superstitious nature,” she resumed, with a grave smile, “but the 
loss of the ring affected me seriously, and my mother’s solemn 
warning sounds in my ears to this day. When I was about seven- 
teen I met M. de Dosombrée at the house of a friend, and was 
highly flattered by the attention he paid me; but what chiefly 
attracted me to him was the fact that at our first interview I 
perceived that he wore upon his finger my mother’s ring! 

“You must have been mistaken,” I suggested. 

‘Impossible! The ring is unmistakable. I have never seen 
another like it,” she said, decidedly. “It has in the centre a 
small heart composed of pearls and diamonds. I feel it is my 
mother’s ring, and since he will not consent to part with it, 
except on the condition of my marrying him, I have yielded to 
what I regard as my mother’s wish, and promised him my hand.” 

‘‘That is a most extraordinary superstition, Miss Bassett,” I 
remarked, half-seriously, half-laughingly ; ‘ Linfer, from what you 
say, that you would feel compelled to accept the attentions of 
any man, no matter who, who might chance to possess this 
wonderful talisman ? ” 

“1 can hardly expect sympathy from you, Mr. Langdale,” said 
Miss Bassett, hiaughtily ; “but, at least, I must beg of you not to 
laugh at me, and never to allude to the subject again.” 

“Miss Bassett,” I said, eagerly, “pray do not misunderstand 
me. I am deeply impressed by your story from circumstances 
within my own knowledge, and I ther efore venture to ask you, 
seriously, and without curiosity, whether you entertain any real 
regard for this M. de Dosombrée, or whether, as your language 
leads me to suspect, you are only attracted to him by this un- 
reasonable and mysterious influence ? ” 

“Mr. Langdale, you have no right to put me such a question, 
and I think this interview had better end,” she said, rising from 
her seat, with crimson cheeks. 

‘(ne moment more, Miss Bassett! Bara! Listen to me!” 
[ cried, seizing her hand. “I am willing to abide by your 
superstition ; I even abjure you, by your respect for your mother’s 
memory, to conform to her wishes, so mystériously implied; and 
in perfect confidence do I place the precious token on your 
finger!” 

And as I spoke I produced the mysterious ring, and passed it 
over her engaged finger! 
* * * * * * 

This is my story, and, beyond vouching for the accuracy of the 
facts I have recorded, I do not propose to add to it. Barbara 
Bassett is now my wife, and wears the ring upon her finger to 
this day. M. de Dosombrée, alias Barker, disappeared from Paris 
on the day I parted from him, and has not been heard of since. 
My dear wife still retains her girlish superstition, and strongly 
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insists that our marriage was brought about by supernatural! 
agency. I have been married long enough to have learnt th: 
wisdom of not contradicting her, and I must own that there ar 
many circumstances in my story which cannot be satisfactorily 
accounted for. Assuming, as had been suggested to me, that t! 
ring was stolen from me, in the first instance, by my landlady 
while I lay ill, that the apparition which startled me was a 
phantom of an overwrought brain, and that my subsequent]; 
finding the ring in the possession of the forger, Barker, was 
mere coincidence, what explanation can be given of that part of! 
my story in which my wife was mixed up? For my part, I mus‘ 
own to being completely mystified; and I venture to think the 
reader will agree with me that the story is at least curious enough 
to be worth relating. 

HERBERT KEITH. 







































TOASTS AND SENTIMENTS. 





In origin, the custom of Toasts and Sentiments was purely 
religious, just as the stage was. Both were of the province of 
the priest; and neither was at all found fault with till the 
mariagement of each fell into secular hands. Then “ healths” 
became profane, and the stage worldly. 

Observers of popular customs cannot have failed to remark a 
little ceremony which often occurs when members of the lower 
orders are about to quaff from the foaming pewter. He who 
holds the full tankard pours a slight portion of it on to the ground 
before he drinks. He knows not why, and cares not wherefore ; 
but he is really doing what his pagan ancestors did at a very re- 
mote period—-offering a libation to Mother Earth; selecting her 
by way of honour; drinking, as it were, “to her health.” 

It is curious to see how this custom spread away out of Paganism 
into countries of other faiths. Thus, the Mingrelian Christians, 
as late, at least, as the beginning of this century, and perhaps 
they do so even now, observed this custom of libation. With 
them it formed at once a grace and a “health.” Before sitting 
down to table, they took up the first cup of wine poured out for 
them, called on the name of the Lord, and, drinking to each 
other’s health, sprinkled part of the liquor upon the floor, as the 
Romans used to sprinkle their liquor in the earliest days. Ori- 
ginally, this custom at banquets was in honour of the Lares, or 
household gods. The wine was sprinkled on the floor or table 
before the entrance of the first course, failing which observance 
the guests could not expect digestion to wait on appetite, or 
health to accompany either. 

“Health,” or salutation to the gods, was performed in another 
fashion at sacrifice. The officiating priest, before the victim was 
slain, poured a cupful of wine between its horns; but previous to 
doing this he saluted the deity, put the patera reverently to his 
lips, barely tasted the contents, and then handed the cup to his 
fellows, who went through a similar ceremony. In this way 
“healths ” were of a severely religious origin; and till within 
these few years, at the harvest suppers of Norfolk and Essex, there 
was in the health or ale songs then sung a serious thanksgiving 
aspect. The master’s health was given in chorus, with a chanted 
prayer— 

* God bless his endeavours, 
And give him increase.” 
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Within the remembrance of many living persons the old religious 
spirit—“ superstition” if you will—was not extinguished in Devon- 
shire in connection with this subject. On the eve of the Ej 
phany the farmer was accompanied by his men, bearing a chr a 
of cider, and these, surrounding the most fruitful apple trees, 
drank thrice to their budding, their bearing and their blowing ; and 
the ceremony generally ended with the old libation offered to th: 
most prolific apple trees, a portion of the cider being cast at the 
trees, amid the shouts of the joyous persons present. 

The mixture of ale, roasted apples and sugar, sometimes usec! 
on these occasions, and called “lamb’s wool,” was certainly handed 
down from very remote times. Thus the pagan Irish had a ver 
great reverence for the angel who was supposed to preside ov: 
fruit trees generally, and the reverence for that graceful guardian 
was not diminished when Christian times succeeded, and th: 
festival of All Saints’ took place of that in honour of the protecto: 
of fruits and seeds. The first of November was called La Mas 
Ubhal, “the day of the apple,” and the composition which was 
dr oak: on that day received, in a corrupted form, the name of the 
day itself, and “ La Mas Ubhal” became, in England, that 
lamb’s wool of which Devonshire rustics partook in honour of the 
best of their bearing trees. “ Healths” in honour of mortals came 
to us from abroad. ‘The first given in Britain was proposed by : 
lady. It was the “Health of the King,” and mischief came of 
it. The lady was Rowena, daughter of Hengist. That Saxon 
ally of the British king, Vortigern, entertained at a banquet thie 
monarch whom he intended first to make his son-in-law, and then 
to destroy. After dinner the ladies were admitted, a custom 
which has not yet died out on occasions of public festivity, and 
Rowena was at the head of them. She carried aloft a capacious 
goblet of wine, and approaching the dazzled and delighted king, 
she said, with a courteous reverence, “ Lord king, I drink your 
health.” This was said in Saxon, and Vortigern shook his head, 
to imply that he had not been taught Saxon, and was sorry for it. 
He looked inquiringly at his interpreter, and that official trans- 
lated the lady’s words. But this rendered Vortigern but little the 
wiser, as Rowena stood silently gazing at him, cup in hand, and 
he found himself in utterly new circumstances, and in dreadfu! 
want of a master of the ceremonies. ‘ What ought I to do?” he 
asked of the interpreter; and the latter replied, “ As the lady has 
offered to drink your health, saying, ‘ Wacht heil!’ you should 
bid her quaff the wine, saying, ‘Drine heil!’” And Vortigern 
shaped his British mouth to the utterance of the foreign idiom. 
and Rowena smiled so exquisitely at his uncouth accent, before 
she kissed the brim of the cup, that the king lost head and heart, 
and speedily became double drunk, with love and wine. Thus 
was a drinking of healths brought into Britain, and under such 


distinguished patronage that it became a universal fashion. And 
VOL VII. SSS 
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it had a pretty circumstance attached to it, which in later de- 
generate days went out with the fashion itself. The gallant 
Vortigern, when he returned the Saxon lady’s compliment, and 
took the cup to drink, not only quaffed it to her health, but, before 
he did so, kissed her rose-tinted lips with such fervour that the 
custom of giving health was at once firmly established, and when 
a lady drank to a gentleman, he not only pledged her with the 
formulary of “Drinc heil,” but saluted her lips. 

The wickedness of man brought about an unwelcome change in 
the custom. We all remember the unpleasant story, how the 
young King Edward the Martyr drank from a bowl of wine as he 
sat on his horse at the gate of Corfe Castle, and how, while he 
was drinking, he was stabbed in the back by a murderer, hired by 
the young king’s stepmother, Elfrida. From that time pledging 
involved drinking again, but it no longer implied kissing, even 
when the health was given by a lady. Whena man then drank, 
his neighbour pledged him, that is, undertook neither to stab him 
himself nor to allow such an act to be committed by another. 

The old forms of “ pledging,” however, did not die out readily, 
nor are they yet altogether extinct. It was long the custom at 
Queen’s College, Oxford, when a Fellow drank, for the scholar who 
waited on him to place his two thumbs on, the table. This was 
alsoan ancient German custom. As long as the drinker saw the 
two thumbs on the table he was quite sure that the hands they 
belonged to could not be raised against his own life. The 
fashions of drinking survived the names of the authors of them. 
If Rich, in his English Hueand Cry (A.D. 1617), had remembered 
the incident of Rowena, he would not have said, “It is pity the 
first founder” (of giving healths) “ was not hanged, that we might 
have found out his name in the ancient record of the hangman’s 
register.” Rich was not only ignorant of the “ founder’s” name, 
but he was guilty of pious mendacity as to what became of that 
individual. 

The ancient fashion stood its ground in spite of its moralists, 
and it is still in force in Guildhall and at the Mansion House, 
though in less vigour now than in the iast century. The city 
toastmaster, who proclaims with such a roaring eloquence at a 
Lord Mayor’s feast, that the Metropolitan magistrate is about to 
pledge his guests in a loving-cup, probably is little aware of what 
used to take place on former occasions of a similar nature. At 
the old Plough Monday banquet, for instance, the yeoman of the 
cellar used to stand behind the Lord Mayor, and, at the close of 
the dinner, he produced two silver cups full of negus. He pre- 
sented one to the Mayor, the other to his lady, or her representa- 
tive, if there was one, and the form of proclamation was to this 
effect :-—-“ My sword-bearer, squires and gentlemen all, my 
Lord Mayor and my Lady Mayoress drink to you ina loving-cup, 
and bid you all hearty welcome!” The cups were handed in suc- 
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cession to all the company, who drank to the health of my lord 
and lady. When the time came for the latter and other ladies t 

retire, the chaplain passed up from the bottom of the table ad 
led her ladyship right solemnly away. The male guests did not 
necessarily leave the table when his lordship withdrew. For then 
a mighty bowl of punch used to be introduced, and with it all the 
servants of the household, from the highest to the lowest, house 
keeper and housemaids, grooms of the chambers and grooms from 
the stables. They passed in procession and drank of. the pune), 
to the health of the guests, who then made a collection for them 
in the silver punch-bowl. According as the maids were fair, 
merry, and not unkind to the gallantry of the guests, the collec 

tion reached a greater or lesser sum. The old salutation and th: 
libation, the “saluting” and the “ tasting” were never more favour- 

ably manifested than at the Lord Mayor’s feast of the olden yet 
not very remote period; a period when, as the “loving-cup” wen‘ 
round, it was the custom for the two guests on the right and left 
of the drinker to hold the large cover of the cup over his head 
while he leisurely quaffed. 

In the pictorial illustrations of Egyptian life it is seen that th 
guests rose to challenge each other to drink, proposed healths, and 
inflicted speeches on the ears of vexed listeners. In short, al! 
things come directly or indirectly from the East, always exc epting 
the term “toast” itself, and also the shibboleth of “hip, hip, hip!” 


‘by which toasts are honoured, as “ healths ” were, long before them. 


The cry is said to have been taken to and not brought from the 
Kast. To ordinary non-observant and non-inquiring persons, the 
triple cry is only a sort of respiratory preparation for the thunder 
ing “ hurrah,” which follows; but archzologists gravely assert tha’ 
we get “hip, hip, hip,” from the Crusades—with a modification. The 
letters H. E. P., we are told, were on the sacred banners of the in 
vaders, carrying with them the meaning Hierosolyma est perdita, 
(Jerusalem is lost), a sort of kitchen-Latin which would make the 
stern utterer of the famous Delenda est Carthago uneasy in his 
grave. When Jerusalem first presented the view of its towers to 
the exulting eyes of the soldiery, they pointed with their swords 
and lances to their banners, and frantically screamed “ hep ! hep ! 
hep!” capping the cry with a savage “ hurrah!” Such is the 
tradition, but it is far from satisfactory ; and even if it be not true, 
it is hardly of the happy humour of true-seeming stories. 

After Rufus there were no such drinking bouts as his till James's 
time. The greatest men of that court and time drank healths 
with much solemnity. The quaffer, as he rose with the cup in his 
hand, doffed his cap, and on naming the personage in whose honow: 
he was about to drink, he looked at his neighbour, who pledged 
himself to drink next, and who did so by also doffing his cap, 
kissing his hand and bowing. Then he who had the cup drained 
it to the last drop, and made it ring to show that it was empty. 
sss 2 
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The pledger nad to go through the same ceremony, which extended 
to the whole company and then recommenced. Pepys notices a 
modification of this style of health-giving in his time as a novel 
importation from France. Between the two periods, indeed, there 
had been an onslaught against health-givings. Prynne, in 1628, 
published a pamphlet to prove “the drinking and pledging of 
healths to be sinful and utterly unlawful to Christians.” The 
gentle Herbert, too, a little later, ur gently counselled the drinkers 
of healths to stay at the third cup, that is, not to drink it, the 
which doing is to be “a beast in courtesy.” Chief Justice Hale, 
however, would not sanction his grandsons going even so far as a 
couple of healths. “I will not have you begin or pledge any 
health,” he says; adding, after much more to the same purpose, 
that if they follow the advice they will bless their grandfather’s 
memory as for an inheritance. What the cavaliers “did in their 
prosperity, they did, with bitterness and a breaking of the third 
commandment, in adv ersity. In the Protector’s time they dropped 
a crumb into their mouths, and, raising the glass to their lips, 
said, “ May the Lord send this crumb well down!” Whitelock 
tells of four or five Berkshire Royalists, who, in their cups, cut small 
collops from their own flesh and drank, Charles’s health in the 
blood that flowed from the mutilated parts. The Puritan, Win- 
throp, when he founded Boston, in America, prohibited ‘ healths ” 
as a criminal offence. 

When Charles the Second got his own again, loyal men drank 
the king’s health on their knees—a form known to King James’s 
days, and called in the slang of the period “ knighting.” Of this 
loyal drinking there ensued much quarrelling, and some spilling 
of blood. The matter became so serious that Charles endeavoured 
to remedy it by royal proclamation, in which the King expressed 
“our dislike of those who, under pretence of affection to us and 
our service, assume to themselves a liberty of reviling, threatening 
and reproaching others.” Drinking healths, nevertheless, was en- 
couraged even by the philosophers. Ashmole, the antiquary, pre- 
sented the corporation of his native city, Lichfield, in 1666, with 
a massive embossed silver cup, which held about a gallon. It was 
received, on its arrival at the “ George for England” inn, with 
much grateful ceremony. “ We filled your poculum charitatis,” 
says the writers of the letter of thanks addressed to Ashmole, 
‘‘ with Catholic wine, and devoted it a sober health to our most 
gracious king, which (being of so large a continent) past the hands 
of thirty to pledge ; nor did we forget yourself, in the next place, 
being our great Mecenas.” This cup is still used at corporation 
banquets, and the second toast on these occasions, following “ The 
Queen,” is “ Weale and Worship,” implying “ good luck to ourselves 
and much respect for our fortunes.” There is a pretty story of a 
political toast in the reign of William III. which runs thus :—The 
French, German and English Ambassadors were dining together 
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somewhere, in the reign of Louis XV. The first availed himsel! 
of an after-dinner opportunity to propose “The Rising Sun,” in 
honour of his master, who bore such device, with Nec pluribus 
vmpar, for his modest motto. Thereupon the,German envoy gay: 
“The Moon,” in compliment to his mistress, the Empress Maria 
Theresa. This being done, the English representative solemnly 
proposed “ Joshua the son of Nun, who made both sun and moon 
to stand still!” Now, an ambassador proposing the health of the 
person he represents would be as courteous as if he had proposed 
“my noble self.” Then a German could not have complimented 
his Imperial mistress by calling her the moon, for “ moon,” in Ger- 
man, is masculine. Lastly, an English Ambassador would neve 
have been guilty of such an insult to two friendly Powers, as his 
‘sentiment ” would have implied, and, to conclude, the parties as 
represented above could never have met under the circumstances, 
as the limits of their reigns will show without further comment. 
William ITI., 1689-1702 ; Louis XV., 1715-1774; Maria Theresa, 
1740-1765. 

While in William’s reign it was declared to be treasonable to 
drink such toasts as ‘“ Confusion to the King,” or the one to James, 
under the circumlocutory form of “ The Old Man over the Water,” 
the Scottish lords, when such matters were brought under thei: 
notice, were reluctant to convict. Some sensation was caused in 
1697 by a charge that both those toasts had been drunk, at an 
April meeting bout, in the ‘ Stag-the-Voyage,” at Dumfries, b\ 
the master of Kenmure, Craik of Stewarton, and Captain Daziel, 
of Glencoe. The last two were carried prisoners before the Priv 
Council; but the witnesses deposed upon hearsay, the prisoners 
maintained a discreet silence, and the Privy Council, finding no 
proof, gladly discharged them. Master, Laird, and Captain, when 
they next foregathered at the “ Stag-the-Voyage,” were doubtless 
discreet enough in their cups to drink “the old toast,” without 
rendering themselves amenable to charges of treason against the 
“‘ Prince of Orange.” 

The political wits turned William’s death to account, when cir 
culating the bottle. It will be remembered that the King was 
riding his horse, Sorrel, in the park near Hampton Court, when 
the steed stumbled over a molehill, and William suffered injuries 
of which he subsequently died. Accordingly the Jacobites, 
throughout Anne’s reign, manifested their loyalty to a disinherited 
lord by solemnly drinking the health of “ The Little Gentleman in 
Black Velvet,” meaning thereby the mole-which had. thrown up 
the little hillock over which Sorrel had stumbled, and had caused 
the accident which led to William’s death. Long subsequent to 
that death the Irish admirers of King William expressed the in 
tensity of their admiration in the famous Orange toast, of which 
nothing now is given except the opening sentiment. What it was 
in its original form could not now be reprinted ; but as much of it 
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as may is here given for the sake of the social illustration connected 
therewith : “The glorious, pious, and immortal memory of the 
greet and good King William—not forgetting Oliver Cromwell, 
who assisted in redeeming us from popery, slavery, arbitrary power, 
brass money, and wooden shoes. May we never want a Williamite 
to kick——a Jacobite! ....and he that won’t drink this, whether 
he be bishop, priest, deacon, bellows-blower, grave digger, or any 
other of the fraternity of the clergy, may a north wind blow him 
to the south, a west wind blow him to the east ; may he havea 
dark night, a lee shore, a rank storm, and a leaky vessel to carry 
him over the river Styx.” It is scarcely necessary to say that the 
ladies were honoured long before the period of “toasts” proper 
arrived. 

Connected with the subject of toasting the ladies, ill-fortune 
has sometimes come of it when it might have been least expected. 
For example, “ Honest men and bonnie lasses!” is a toast which 
one would think could never bring offence with it ; but while the 
rule holds, the exception presents itself. 

There was fine and generous delicacy and great readiness of wit 
in George II. when, during one of his absences abroad, on being 
asked if he would object to a toast which wished health to the 
Pretender, he replied that he would readily drink to the health of 
all unfortunate princes. This expressed readiness, however, did 
not encourage the Jacobites in openly drinking to the only kin 
they acknowledged. They continued, as they and their fathers 
before them had done, to have a bowl of water on the table, and 
holding their glasses over it, to drink “ to the king,” implying, of 
course, the king over the water. 

If it be true that Pitt, at Kidderminster, gave a toast in com- 
pliment to the carpet manufacturers, it cannot be said that there 
was much outlay of brains in the making of it. ‘ May the trade 
of Kidderminster,” said Pitt, “ be trampled under foot by all the 
world!” If this may be simply called “ neat,” in that term lies 
as much praise as the occasion warrants. 

In May, 1798, the Duke of Norfolk gave a toast at a dinner of 
the Whig Club, at the “Crown and Anchor,” which caused some 
sensation. This was the duke, who, when Earl of Surrey, re- 
nounced the church of Rome. He wore short hair, when queues 
were in fashion, and was the most slovenly-dressed man of his day. 
At the Whig Club dinner he called on the “ two thousand guests ” 
present to drink the toast of “Our Sovereign—the People!” 
This was considered such a grave offence in days when men were 
ostentatiously seditious, that the Duke was dismissed from the 
Lord- -Lieutenancy of the West Riding of Yorkshire, and was 
deprived of the command of his regiment of militia. Fox re- 
sented the application of this penalty for asserting a sentiment 
which, when put into action, had deposed James II., and ulti- 
mat ely carried the family of Brunswick to the throne. He went 
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down to a subsequent meeting of the Whig Club, and there pro 
posed “ The Sovereign People,” a proposition which was speedily 

followed by an outcry on the part of the supporters of the ministr, 
that Fox should be prosecuted for sedition. Pitt, however, wisel\ 
declined a course so perilous, and contented himself with te 
Fox’s name from the list of Privy Councillors. 

A Duke of Norfolk of a later period—he in fact who died in 
1856—designed to celebrate the completion of his restoration o! 
Arundel Castle, by inviting as his guests all the living descen 
dants of his ancestor, Jockey of Norfolk, who fell at Bosworth. 
The assembled cousins were to drink continued good fortune to 
the house of Howard; but when the Duke discovered that t 
carry his project out, he should have to invite six thousand 
persons, he relinquished his intention, and the toast was given up. 

Some toasts, and those special and “ proper for the occasion, 
speedily die out of memory. More than fourscore years ago, 
Baddeley, the actor, left funds wherewith to procure cake, wine, 
and punch, on Twelfth Night, for the Drury Lane players, in 
green room assembled, “for ever.” An old formal toast used | 
be given on those occasions—“ The memory of Baddeley’s skull 
-—in honour of the brain in that skull which had conceived thy 
thoughtful kindness. It is long since this toast has been given, 
but on the last “cutting of Baddeley’s cake,” one of the guests 
proposed that it should be revived; and the veteran actor, Mr. 
W.Bennett, the trustee of the fund, gazed with an air of quaint 
reproof at this audacious guest, and then solemnly gave ‘ Th 
memory of David Garrick!” Ali knowledge of the original toas' 
had perished; but that obtrusive guest ceased to wonder when an 
actor, who was drinking Baddeley’s wine or punch and eating his 
cake asked, “ Who was Baddeley, and why did he do this?” Poo 
Baddeley! The visitor as he withdrew by the dark back of th 
stage, saw, ‘in his mind’s eye, Horatio,” the figure of the benevo- 
lent old player, as he used to come to rehearsal, in scarlet and gold 
the uniform of the gentlemen of the household, who were “ thei 
Majesties’ servants,” playing under royal patent at Drury Lane. 
Baddeley was the last actor who wore that uniform. 

A. 


T. Ss. 











LITTLE SIMPLICITY. 


GOLDEN her tresses, and blue were her eyes, 
Beaming with innocence, loving and baby-like, 
Cheeks like a cherry’s which never disguise 
Modesty’s blushes—whatever may they be like ! 
Peeping from under her bonnet of straw, 
Trimmed in the fashion of simple rusticity, 
These, when we met, were the features I saw, 
Features belonging to Little Simplicity. 


Dressed in a faded and old-fashioned gown, 

She, with her prattle so sweet, captivated me, 
Gladly forgetting the belles of the town, 

Love in a cottage I fancied awaited me ; 
Sighing no longer for fortune and fame, 

Life seemed to dance with renewed elasticity ; 
Rich my reward if I only could claim 

Wealth from the lips of my Little Simplicity. 


Why should I trouble if empty my purse ? 
What did I care for importunate creditors ? : 
Unto her praise would I tune all my verse, 
Snapping my fingers at printers and editors ; 
I could have worshipped for aye at her shrine, 
There at the sanctified shrine of pudicity ; 
Out in the meadows I whispered “ Be mine !’ 
“ What is your income ? ” asked Little Simplicity. 


Oh! disenchantment, to ask what I earned, 

I, who had been such a dutiful slave to her, 

Vainly I begged she would then see returned 

All the odd presents (unpaid for) I gave to her. 
This small adventure was ten years ago, 

Still am I verging on genteel mendicity, 
Five little pledges of love I can show— 

Wonder how many has Little Simplicity! 


HORACE LENNARD. 











FEW people care to study files of old newspapers, still fewer to 
carry them about while travelling. Nevertheless, those of ou 
readers who take interest in the French metropolis, or think o! 
paying it a visit, will do well to look through a series of articles 
which have appeared in La Ville de Paris, Journal Quotidien, 
We stop at its municipal title, for 
is that which gives it its chief importance in our eyes and confer: 


Politique, Municipal, &e. 
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REMINISCENCES OF 


authority on its descriptive narratives. 


Paris has changed enormously within living memory ; and, 
glut of palatial residences and the vas’ 
unsatisfied demand for democratic dwellings, it is likely to 
still further changed before the present generation has passed 
But the events that have taken place in many of tli 
demolished streets and buildings, as well as in not a few of thos 
which are left standing, supply such an abundance of ** sermons in 
stones” that the records of La Ville de Paris speak for them- 
selves—as will be allowed by those not personally acquainted wit! 
the localities who will only take up a map, no matter whether o/ 


with the impending 


away. 





OLD PARIS. 


remote or recent date, of Paris and its environs. 


One of the most modern streets of the Paris of former days is 
the Rue du Faubourg-Saint-Honoré. 
turned into a palace, dates no further back than the early days o/ 
the Regency ; at which time, nobody ventured to guess that it 
would one day be the residence of the Presidents of the French 
Formerly, this street was merely a long causewa) 
(Chaussée ) creeping through low grounds to the village of Roule, 
and skirting on one side the Ville l’Evéque, a country house wit!) 
farm buildings and barns for the storage of tithes belonging to tli 
On the other side of it vast marshes stretched 


Republic. 


Bishop of Paris. 


down to the Seine. 


In spite of its small importance, Roule was divided into two 
Upper and Lower Roule. 
Honoré, a maladrerie stood on the right, founded, nobody knows 
when, by the working-coiners of the Serment de France, not for 
the reception of lepers, as has been stated, but as an asylum fo) 
eight of their comrades incapacitated for work by age or infirmity. 
A decree of Parliament of Paris, 1392, mentions that this hospita! 
was entitled /’Hostel dw Rolle, that its chapel was dedicated to 
Saint-Jaeques and Saint- -Philippe, and that the Bishop of Paris 


On entering it by 


Its oldest edifice, an hote! 


the Chaussée Saint- 
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had the right of naming four out of the eight persons supported 
by the establishment. 

Upper Roule was perched on the summit of the hill, nearly at 
the spot now occupied by the Place des Ternes, commanding a 
view of the Abbey of Montmartre, Saint Ouen, Clichy, Villiers-la- 
Grarenne, the Bois des Menus-les-Saint-Cloud, now the Bois de 
Boulogne, the convent of the Bons-Hommes de Chaillot, and the 
old tower of the manor of Nigeon. In the opposite direction lay 
the capital, bristling with turrets and steeples and flanked by 
windmills. 

At the commencement of the eighteenth century, when the 
Grand Cours, now the Champs Elysées, came into fashion, Louis 
d’Auvergne, Comte d’Evreux, obtained authorisation to erect on 
the Chaussée Saint-Honoré, on land which he had purchased from 
the widow of the famous gardener Le Notre, a residence adjoining 
the new promenade. The result of which was that the architect, 
Nottet, built, in 1718, the hotel which afterwards became the 
Palais de l’Elysée. Other great personages followed the example, 
until the Faubourg Saint-Honoré grew into a branch and exten- 
sion of the Faubourg Saint-Germain. 

In 1722 Roule was raised to the dignity of a Faubourg of Paris, 
and separated from the zone just mentioned by a fausse porte 
or supplemental gateway. The new barriet indicated that the 
Farmers-General united and absorbed the Faubourg Saint-Honoré 
within the limit of their privileges. In 1765, an authorisation to 
build was granted to all the landowners of the Faubourg Saint- 
Honoré. Several years afterwards there nevertheless remained, 
to the right and the left, past the Rue des Saussaies, not a few 
market gardens, vacant grounds, and deserted quarries. The per- 
spective was closed by the Butte des Grésillons, a hill surmounted 
by three famous windmills, les Moulins des Prunes, de la Marmite, 
and de Butte-a-Fin, which at the same time were public houses 
very much frequented on Sundays. 

In 1847 the Rue du Faubourg du Roule was united to the Rue 
du Faubourg Saint-Honoré, between which, in fact, for some time 
past, there had existed no real separation. The Cité du Retiro, 
past the Rue Pasquier, has replaced the old Cour des Coches, from 
which formerly started all the public vehicles running on the 
western roads. A tariff of 1787 informs us that the first places 
were charged 12 sols. (6d.) per league, and the second places 8 
sols. (4d.). 

The Hotel now belonging to the English Embassy was built by 
Mazin, engineer to the King, who drew the plans for the Duc de 
Charost, whose son was one of the leading philanthropists of the end 
of the eighteenth century, as well as one of the warmest partisans 
of the new revolutionary ideas. During the First Empire, this 
Hotel de Charost became the Hotel de Borghése. Princess 
Pauline Bonaparte, the Emperor’s sister, lived there separated from 








her second husband, Prince Camille Borghése. 
English Government purchased the property for the use of its 
ambassadors. 
It may 
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here be remarked that, in the English language, th 
word “ hotel ” implies almost always, if not exclusively, a buildin 
in which well-to-do strangers find board and lodging. 
Littré informs us, an “hotel is a sumptuous dwelling in which 
eminent or wealthy personages reside.” Ina more restricted sens: 
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In Fre nc! 


“hotel” formerly signified the reigning monarch’s residence 


Douét d’Arogq. 


The head maitre d’hotel in the king’ 


the highest of all the maitres d@’hétel in the kingdom. 
tension of meaning, the term hotel was applied to large buildin; 
employed for public purposes, as Hotel des Monnaies (the Mint 


Hotel-de-Ville (the Town-Hall). 
been only by courtesy that an establishment for the housing o! 
travellers has been allowed to take the name of hotel. 
It was on his hotel, in the Faubourg Saint-Honoré, that Frank!i: 

then Ambassador of the United States at Paris, placed the first 
lightning-conductor that was ever employed in France, suggestin, 


the Latin hexameter, attributed to Turgot. 


“ EKripuit ceelo fulmen sceptrumque tyrannis.” 


Ss service 


Thus, we have The Accounts of the Hotel of the Kings of Fray 
during the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries, published by M. 
A maitre d’hétel is really, not au inn-keeper, | 
an officer who directs the table-service of a prince, seigneur, or ric! 
individual. 
simply called “le premier maitre d’hotel,” that is, the chief and 
By an e3 


ea 


In i815 thi 


Was 


We may almost say that it has 


But if his invention was admired by scientific men, and by al! 
lovers of material progress, it met with great opposition from ‘ 


ignorant, and with absolute malediction from the devout. In Paris 
their fears and superstitious scruples produced little effect ; 


in the provinces, the case was different. At Saint-Omer, which st 


remains a stronghold of Legitimists and strict Roman Catholics 
one M. de Boisvalé having affixed a lightning-conductor to hi 
roof, the aldermen of the town ordered him to remove it. 
delinquent, however, refused to obey. 


Th 
He appealed to the Cons: 


Supérieur de V Artois. On the 31st of May, 1783, after hearing 
rising young advocate, that tribunal, quashing the Saint-Ome 


aldermen’s order, decided that the lightning-conductor might r: 


main. The name of the successful advocate was Maximilien 


Robespierre. 


Travelling in the same. direction, a little further westwards, w: 
have the shattered stones and broken remnants of a still mor 
Private memoirs respecting 
Malmaison, now become extremely rare, récount a visit paid to the 
First Consul by the most celebrated tragic writer of the last century, 
namely Ducis, the imitator of Shakespeare, who, after the cam 
paigns of Italy and Egypt, had become acquainted with Geneva! 


recent period—the Empire. 


La 


Lil 





but. 


} 
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Bonaparte, and had approved of his political views. But in spite 
of the professions in favour of liberty made by the author of the 
18th Brumaire, Ducis could not help energetically blaming that 
overwhelming Coup d’ Etat. 

Now, Bonaparte, once made Consul, used every endeavour to 
rally round himself influential persons of all sorts, without distine- 
tion. He wrote a very friendly letter to Ducis, inviting him to 
Malmaison. The adapter of Othello accepted, rather out of 
curiosity than sympathy. On that day, a grand dinner at the 
Chateau was followed by a numerous reception. Bernardin de 
Saint-Pierre, Legouvé, Méhul, Talma, Volney, and many other 
lions of the day were there. At table Ducis sat nearly opposite to 
Bonaparte who, without the least restraint, stated what measures 
he meant to adopt in order to create a powerful government and 
organise society. Ducis listened with great interest to all the First 
Consul had to say; and at the close of a brilliant period, enquired, 
“and afterwards, General, what ? ” 

‘‘ Afterwards ?” replied Bonaparte, a little taken aback, “ after- 
wards ? my dear poet, you are very inquisitive. Well; afterwards, 
if you are satisfied with me, you will make me a paid magistrate 
in some quiet village.” 

This affected self-denial caused Ducis to smile and congratulate 
the future Emperor on his very moderate ambition. 

The dinner over, the First Consul led his guest to the lawn of 
the Chateau, where coffee was served beneath the shade of a yew 
tree. He sat down familiarly beside Ducis, and said, “ Let 
Joséphine entertain her friends in the saloon, while we have a little 
friendly chat here, all by ourselves. Tell me now, why are you 
so hard upon me? You know how well disposed I am towards 
you. Don’t be offended with what I am going to propose.” 

Ducis started with surprise, and appeared to enjoy the coffee he 
was drinking. 

“1 brought this coffee for Joséphine from Egypt, and there is 
no doubt about its coming from Mocha. Do you find it good ?” 

** Excellent,” answered Ducis. ‘ But, General, you were going 
to say something a minute ago.” 

“ Ah, yes; Il was going to say that I intended to raise the 
pecuniary position, which is too restricted for a poet like you” 
—Ducis was then sixty-eight years of age—‘ to aid the main- 
tenance of an establishment more suitable to a citizen of your 
distinction.” 

Ducis rose, and took the First Consul’s arm for a short stroll on 
the lawn. At that moment a flock of wild-fowl passed over their 
heads. 

“ General,” said Ducis, “ observe those birds. There is not 
one of them that does not suspect the presence of the sportman’s 
gun, and scents the smell of powder from afar; well, I.am as 
much of a wild bird as they are.” 
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This blunt comparison cut short the interview. Bonaparte, 
he returned to the Chateau, meeting his brother Lucien at t! 
bottom of the steps, said, ‘‘ What a hardened sinner Ducis is ! ” 

“ Ducis!” replied Lucien. Do you know what he answer: 
when I offered, through a third person, to make him a Senato: 
—‘ It is better to be in rags than in chains!’” 


Bonaparte was as keenly alive to the acquaintances needful | 


be shaken off as to the friendships desirable to seek. It cost hi 
little to give a decided cut when self-interest and ambitious ain 


were at stake. For most people, one of the most delicate an: 
difficult things in life is to repudiate former friendships, and t 


break with connections that have been previously sought. ‘T 


person who does so, as times and circumstances alter, is sure to b: 





accused of pride and ingratitude, although the painful proceedin; 


may be nothing more than a necessary sacrifice. In periods, 
especially of social trouble, sincere attachments will often aris 
particularly between persons whose career in life has commenced 
from a common starting-point. They hold together, like felloy 
countrymen whom chance has conducted to a barbarous countr) 
and whose first acquaintance is made in the midst of savag 
enemies. When friends like these are obliged to bid each othe: 


adieu, the separation is mostly distressing to both. Bonapart: 


felt no such scruples. 


The widow of the Marquis de Beauharnais, instead of emigra' 
ing during the Revolution, like so many others, remained in Paris, 
and she was thrown, by the force of events, into the heterogeneou 
society for which that epoch was notorious. Her personal conduc 


is not the question now; but it may at least be remarked that, 


the good she did be weighed against the faults she may have com 


mitted, the evil scale will be exceedingly light. One thing 


certain; namely, that, both before and after her marriage wit! 
General Bonaparte, she was mixed up with people whose habitua 


society was quite unsuitable for the wife of the head of the State 


While her husband was only a general, her position obliged h 
to receive the ladies who were connected with the existing ord: 
of things. Doubtless, her natural tact and good taste enable d 


her to make some selections; but even amongst those select 
few were persons whose reputation, rightly or wrongly, nok 
the First Consul’s natural rigidness. 


Amongst Madame Bonaparte’s most intimate friends there was 


one who was universally celebrated for her incomparable beaut 


and it was precisely her whom Bonaparte, when he became Firs‘ 
Consul, most severely forbade to frequent his house. Mademo 
selle de Gabarrus, daughter of a rich Spanish banker, had marrie: 
the Marquis de Fontenay before the Revolution, and while sh 
was still almost a child. Divorced from her first husband, sh: 
married the too famous representative of the people, Tallien. Sh 
was: accused of having shared that persons demagogic opinion: 
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Others acquitted her of the charge, asserting that, on the 
contrary, she often muzzled the tiger during his paroxysms 
of rage. But it may be observed that contemporary books 
and journals belonging to that disastrous epoch add _ but 
very few extenuating circumstances to the _ reprehensible 
acts of which they accuse her; whilst her justification did 
not appear till a long time afterwards, when she had changed 
her name of horror for the well-sounding title of Princesse de 
Chimay. 

Whatever truth or falsehood there may have been in the popular 
rumours that were bruited about respecting the lovely Madame 
Tallien two things are certain; namely, the real affection which 
Madame Bonaparte felt for her, and the invincible repugnance 
with which she inspired the First Consul. He had long con- 
cealed within his own breast the unqualified annoyance which he 
felt at such an intimacy ; he did not allow the slightest symptom 
of disapprobation to escape during his marvellous Italian and 
Egyptian campaigns; but, the day after his establishment in 
the Luxembourg Palace, after the eighteenth of Brumaire, he 
signified to his wife, positively, that she must give up Madame Tal- 
lien’s acquaintance. The names of other pretty ladies were also 
added to the Index Expurgatorius ; but the loss of all the rest put 
together gave comparatively little pain to Madame Bonaparte. 
She tried every means to carry her point; soft persuasion, sulking, 
entreaties, tears. None answered the purpose; she was obliged 
to submit. . 

After the fall of the Directory, the crowd of courtiers—for every 
Government finds courtiers to follow it—continued to direct their 
steps to the Luxembourg, where, by a singular chance, Bonaparte 
resided precisely one hundred days, the duration of his reign in 
1815. As Madame Tallien and Madame Bonaparte had been in 
the habit of exchanging visits, and of sending to each other those 
little morning notes, which women have so much pleasure in 
writing, even when they have nothing to say, Madame Tallien 
was surprised to find that hers were unanswered, although she 
might have remarked that, since the General’s return from Egypt, 
she had performed much more than her share of the correspond- 
ence. Nevertheless, Madame Tallien was by no means backward 
in coming to compliment Bonaparte on his miraculous passage 
through the midst of the English fleet. Her congratulations met 
with the coldest possible reception, at which she felt a little 
piqued, without being uneasy in other respects; for she was not 
apprised of the great event which was then maturing itself ni 
secret. She merely said to Madame Hainguerlot, another cele- 
brated beauty of the day, “ He is an unlicked bear.” In the 
course of the conversation, she added, “I had better let his ill- 
temper have its course; and then, he will see me so frequently, 
that he will get used to my countenance. You think he won't 
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speak tome? Very well, I am easily consoled. I shall make uy 
for it with his wife.” 

It is not certain whether Madame Tallien’s expressions were r 
ported to Napoleon ; but what followed immediately after the Firs’ 
Consul’s installation at the Luxembourg was this. A list had 
been made of the persons to whom the earliest: visits should | 
paid, at least by cards, seeing that Republican equality could not 
be unceremoniously trampled under foot—and that there stil 
existed secondary powers, whose vanity the First Consul did not 
wish to shock too rudely. Bonaparte paid very few of these visit 
in person; and, as people knew how precious his time was, ‘ 
most susceptible could not feel offended. But with Madam 
Bonaparte the case was different ; for, in the early dawn of great- 
ness, the wife of the head of the State was considered as a nulli' 
in Government matters. At first, she went, almost by stealth, 
once or twice, to Madame Tallien’s. The other came to he 
several times, without being admitted, of which she was not awar 
On inquiry, she learnt that the footman, whose duty it was to 
announce visitors, had received orders never to allow Madam: 
Tallien to enter. Notwithstanding which, and precisely the ver) 
day the First Consul informed his wife of her friend’s exclusion, 
Madame Tallien, calling at an early hour, obtained admittance 
The usual Argus was not yet at his post. 

Madame Bonaparte, still agitated by the communication 
husband had made, was in the utmost confusion when the charm 
ing Spaniard burst into her chamber unawares. Few faces wer 
less capable of dissimulation than Joséphine’s. Madame Tallien, 
seeing at the first glance that a sombre cloud was resting on th 
countenance whose expression was ordinarily so amiable, exclaimed. 
“What can be the matter with you?” Madame Bonaparte coul: 
not answer ; her voice was choked by sobs. She wept as she en 
braced Madame Tallien; and, after regaining her composur: 
little, she confessed the cause of her vexation, and related th 
scene which had taken place a moment before. Still, as it was 
Joséphine’s constant care to soften down whatever might be d 
agreeable, she laid all the fault on the spiteful tongues who | 
doubtless calumniated her friend. 

Madame Tallien, wounded to the quick by the First Consul’s 
pointed and expressed prohibition, had yet the power to contro! bh 
anger, and complained solely of the unworthy conduct of those 
who had blackened her in his opinion. 

“ Nothing is falser,” she said, than the tales that have been told 
of me—than the lovers they have assigned to me—than the con- 
duct I am supposed to be guilty of—and even than the opinions 
attributed to me during the height of the Revolution. There are 
people whose judgments I despise ; but I am anxious to undeceive 
Bonaparte. I wish to show him how completely he has been 
deceived ; and I am able to give him proofs of his error.” 
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“My dear Eugénie,” said Madame Bonaparte, “I cannot tell 
you how much I approve of your resolution. Yes, yes, you will 
justify yourself; you will clear your character. He will then 
revoke his odious order; and I need not tell you how happy I 
shall be to be able to retain my most cherished friend.” 

Madame Tallien left the Luxembourg after it had been agreed 
that she should return the next day at the hour when the General 
was able to receive her. Madame Bonaparte, whose constant study 
was to watch her husband’s good-natured moments, possessed a 
whole treasury of charms and seductions; her smile and her looks 
were so caressing, that she often succeeded in disarming Bonaparte. 
But she was obliged to allow sufficient time for the calm to suc- 
ceed to the tempest; and after any scene of unusual vivacity the 
hero was less accessible to her influence. That day, she chose her 
opportunity well; and after every indispensable precaution, she 
entreated him to allow Madame Tallien to be admitted, to set 
herself right in his good opinion. At first, Napoleon was refrac- 
tory; he knitted his brows—as was his habit when anything 
displeased him—which gave him a resemblance to the Jupiter of 
the ancients, for it was an ordinary precursor of the coming storm. 
Madame Bonaparte, who perceived it, wanted to retract her words, 
when Napoleon, thinking better of it, said, “ Be it so; let her 
come!” He then began conversing on other subjects; and 
Joséphine thought she had gained the victory. 

But the victory was not yet won. Next day, Madame Tallien 
arrived in full dress of the period, wearing, according to the 
fashion of the day, a Greek tunic cut after one of Girodet’s designs, 
and made of a light and transparent material, although it was the 
month of November. A muslin shawl embroidered with gold 
played around, without concealing, her beauties. Her foot, white 
and at liberty, instead of being imprisoned in a shoe, was displayed 
ona sandal. On her great toe, an enormous diamond glittered ; 
and her arms, naked to the shoulder, were incased by golden 
bracelets, enriched with antique cameos ; whilst her head, uncovered 
also, displayed the most glossy black tresses it is possible to 
imagine. 

Madame Bonaparte, although accustomed to behold her friend 
in this goddess-like attire, could not help admiring her. After an 
exchange of gracious words, she enquired where were the proofs to 
be submitted to the First Consul. “ He will require substantial 
proofs,” she added, “ for he is not a man like other men.” 

Her proofs! her evidence ! Madame Tallien looked at herself in 
a mirror, wherein her image was reflected from head to foot, and 
smiled ; and in a brilliant conversation, mainly supported by her- 
self, she assured her attached protectress that she was prepared 
with every needful proof, and that the First Consul would acknow- 
ledge their authenticity. Joséphine was far from sharing Madame 
Tallien’s security ; she knew her husband too well ! 
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Meanwhile, Bonaparte, who had given orders to be informed o! 
Madame Tallien’s arrival, entered suddenly, and shut the door st: 
more abruptly than he had opened it. Joséphine, in alarm, fied 
into an adjoining cabinet. Madame Tallien, surprised, eve 
terrified, rose precipitately and remained motionless, whil 
Bonaparte, in a grave and severe tone of voice, but without ang 
said, “You have been calumniated, you state? Prove it to me, 
madame, and justice shall be rendered to you.” 

His manner, which was already that of an absolute maste 
opening a subject without any rhetorical preliminaries, astonished 
Madame Tallien to such a degree that she was completely ove 
whelmed; all her artificial graces were forgotten ; her pretty litt! 
affectations were at fault; and she, accustomed to conquer, | 
triumph over all by her sole presence, was reduced to the necessit 
of acting on the defensive, which she did by uttering a forma 
complaint about the spiteful wickedness of her enemies. 

“* Madame, those are mere words,” said Bonaparte, after listen 
ing to her patiently. ‘‘ What I require are positive facts. Yo 
are accused of having participated in Tallien’s sanguinary acts, and 
of being bloodstained with his revolutionary murders.” 

At these words, a cry of honest indignation burst from her lips. 
generous tears flowed down her cheeks; and her gestures had iy 
them something so truthful and eloquent that the First Consu! 
was struck by them. 

“Come, come, recover yourself; explain yourself.” 

Then, Madame Tallien had little difficulty in demonstratin; 
what slight foundation there was for those imputations. She enu 
merated the services she had rendered, named the numerow 
victims whom she had rescued from proscription and death—whos 
ruin she had prevented—and cited testimony which would no 
fail to be forthcoming in time of need. She was so successfu 
that Napoleon, interrupting her, said: 

“Come; that is well. I have no longer any doubt respectin; 
the first count of accusation against you. I perceive with pleasur: 
that I have been misled. You prevented as much misery 2 
you were able; you even repaired that which you could not pr 
vent ; and you have been unjustly and maliciously associated wit! 
the cruelties perpetrated by your husband. Let us say no more 
about it, and pass on to the rest.” 

The rest! It may be guessed what were the points in question. 
It may be believed that the scene was extraordinary ; the audienc: 
long and painful; and that the modern Cesar did not suffer him 
self to be caught by the charms and seductions of the modern 
Cleopatra. 

‘“‘ Madame,” said Napoleon, “ my wife can associate with no othe: 
persons than such as are fearless of calumny. This declaration 
suffices to explain the necessity of depriving herself of your visits, 
until the day when, strong in your innocence, you shall hav: 
VOL. VII. TTT 
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thrown down the wall which must henceforth separate you from 
each other. I am sorry for it; but it must be so. The eyes of 
the world are fixed upon me. Adieu, madame.” 

Bonaparte pronounced the two last words in a softened, almost 
an affectionate tone, and accompanied them with a look capable of 
tempering the bitterness of the sentence passed upon the lovely 
offender, had she been capable of gh it in her state of excite- 
ment and humiliation. On retiring, Napoleon made sufficient noise, 
as he closed the door, for Madame Bonaparte to be aware of his 
departure. She hastened to join her friend. The result of the 
interview was easily divined from the abruptness of its termination ; 
and she felt sure that there was an end of their intercourse, even 
before she beheld the tears of vexation which streamed down 
Madame Tallien’s pale and regular countenance. Joséphine made 
no attempt to offer consolation; she wept with her, renewed the 
protestations of a friendship which nothing could extinguish, and 
uttered, with a deep sigh, “ Alas! I know not what fate he reserves 
for Europe ; ; but if he treats her with as much severity as he does 
his own——” 

Madame Bonaparte could not finish the sentence. 














ROGER, THE PLOUGHMAN. 
A SIMPLE FACT. 


PLopp1NnG behind a crawling team, 

All day, through every kind of weather, 
Is not, whate’er the poets deem, 

Pure bliss, and take it altogether. 


The long, stark furrow to turn o’er, 
Whilst to the hobnails of the peasant 
Adheres a dozen pounds or more 
Of clay, is not exactly pleasant. 


So, if our ploughman, Roger Gray, 
Indulge din a desire of rising 

To higher fortune, I should say 
It was not, on the whole, surprising. 


And though an untaught clown and rough, 
Who scarce could shape or read a letter, 
Roger had mother-wit enough 
To handfast Fortune when he met her. 


One Autumn morning, whilst the slow, 

Dull ploughshare burst the clods asunder, 
A cry, a feeble ery, of “ wo!” 

Made Dick, the ploughboy, turn in wonder. 


Sad was the spectacle he spied, 
Poor Roger in the furrow lyiag 

Flat on his face, who writhed and cried, 
“ Run Dick, my lad, I fear I’m dying! 


“ Run, fetch the doctor—fetch my wife— 
The parson, too, if you can find him—” 
Away Dick scampered, as for life, 
Nor ever stayed to look behind him. 


Then, first with caution peering round 
To see that nobody was prying, 

Roger rose nimbly from the ground, 

By no means like a person dying. 
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ROGER, THE PLOUGHMAN. 


And in his hobnails, on the clay, 
Proceeded to perform a mystic 

Pas seul.—I honour Roger Gray, 
But own his dancing not artistic. 


Was Roger crazy? No, not he; 
No man was saner in his dealings ; 
Those capers were but meant to be 
A needful outlet for his feelings. 


Though so illiterate a clown, 
Roger was shrewd, an artful fellow ! 
Just where he had been lying down 
The ground was literally yellow. 


His ploughshare, striking somewhat deep, 
Had smashed a pot of gold ; and of it 
Roger proposed the whole to keep 
For his peculiar use and profit. 


Dick, if he knew, would ruin all, 
So Roger by his tumble hid it. 

Many, before they rise, will fall ; 
He did —and very well he did it! 


The coast now clear on every side, 
Roger sees no more cause to tarry, 
But in his wallet hastes to hide 
The fair rose-nobles of King Harry. 


This done, and seated on his plough, 

He sees approach, with inward laughter, 
His mistress first; the doctor now; 

And now the vicar, panting after. 


With a subdued and suffering air 
Roger received them all, and stated 
That, whilst he thanked them for their care, 
His malady had much abated. 


So much indeed, he did not fear 

But he might soon resume his tillage. 
He bought a farm within the year, 

And died churchwarden of his village. 


F. SCARLETT POTTER. 








THE PARSON’S VOW. 


CHAPTER I, 


FRESH and sweet as a wild rose, her name, Eglantine, became hy 
well; how she came by it was, and ever would be, a mystery to th: 
good people of Horton; how should they know that, when he: 
pretty mother was on her death-bed, in her last timid prayer t 
her husband, she begged the babe "might be called Eglantin: 
rather than by her own plain work-a-day name of Martha. 

“ Martha Browne sounded so homely.” 

Stern, harsh and unbending though he might he to others, | 
his wife John Browne was ever kind and indulgent; the pretty, 
delicately-nurtured woman returned his kindness with a lov 
tinged with a reverence so great, it threatened to overwhelm it i: 
time—a time that never came for her and for him. 

She died, and but for the little one, he was alone. Mindfu! of 
his wife’s wish, he had the babe duly christened by the somewhat 
fanciful name of Eglantine, and taking it with him, he left London 
and settled, or rather, as he grimly acknowledged, buried himself, 
in the out-of-the-world village of Horton-le-Grand, probably 
named from its comprising a tiny church, a larger Methodi: 
chapel, a post office, a grocery and general store, a neglecte 
mansion, and half a dozen more or less picturesque cottag: 
Seventeen years he lived there, feared and disliked by 
neighbours, loved and reverenced by his child, with much th: 
same timid love her mother had given him. 

Notwithstanding the surroundings of her unlovely, unloving 
home, Eglantine grew up a tall, slender maiden; bright as a sun 
beam, the wild rose had, in opening, blossomed into beauty, bus) 
with her manifold household cares, and performing her daily 
duties heedless of the monotonous routine. Her entrance int 
the yard was the signal for a general flutter and commo 
tion: pigeons, flashing in the sunlight, flew circling round th 
uncovered golden head, the sheltering garden hat doing duty as a 
basket for their food; the great St. Bernard’ mastiff giving ven’ 
to his joy in short deep barks and ungainly gambols; the wir 
terrier seizing her gown in his mouth and trotting important! 
before her, acting as a puffy goldstick-in-waiting. At the leclocues 
sound of her voice the pony neighed, the goats capered and 
frisked, the donkey brayed, adding its umearthly din to tl 
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hideous uproar—above which arose, clear and ringing, her silvery 
laugh. Heart and soul she threw herself into the affairs of the 
villagers, giving freely all she had to give, and that most precious 
gift of all—sympathy. To her, the miller’s daughter’s love and 
courtship was interesting as a three-volume novel to most girls of 
her age and standing. The tendency to romance inherited from 
her mother was toned down and balanced by her father’s nature 
and the silent influence of his companionship; she was not only 
the confidente of the young, but the ever welcome comforter of 
the elderly dames of the village; and so her love for all around 
her made all things lovely to her. Well for her that she was 
happy, since life seemed fated to pass in the everlasting round of 
sameness. 

Whence should change come? In vain she asked the question. 
The murmuring brook, the whispering trees, the sighing winds 
were mute. 


“ Wait, prithee, pretty maiden, wait ! 
The world is round and small, 

And change must come, or soon or late ; 
Old June brings change to all. 

His golden sands run on and on, 
Creeping or hurrying fast, 

And looking back, we sadly ery, 

Give back the happy past. 

Time, heedless of our prayer, runs on, 
And with relentless hand, 

He shakes alike for young and old, 


Or fast or slow the sand.” 


Blithely she warbled her song, never, deeming the while how 
fast her fate was coming; nearer and nearer, every fleeting 
moment bearing on its wings the great unknown—a change 
which would colour the hitherto calm, uneventful life for ever— 
would steep it in a glow of sunny glory, or darken it with the 
heavy shadow of unlifted gloom. 


CHAPTER II. 


ON a sunny day early in June, when the grasses were in flower 
and the fields and meadows were looking their best, the villagers, 
and Eglantine among them, were startled from their usual apathy 
by the astounding intelligence of the speedy advent of the owner 
of the old red brick, stone-coped, gable-ended mansion, standing 
in neglected gardens and grounds so large as to deserve the name 
of Horton Park. 

Squire Garnham, the owner in question, was chiefly remarkable 
in the eyes of his tenants and the Horton folk by his absence. 
Since his marriage with the Lady Mildred Carleton the couple had 
only once resided in their seat in Kent. She liked London in the 
season, and Scotland when Parliament was not sitting, for the Lady 
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Mildred was one of a family that had ever fulfilled their duty ‘ 
their neighbours by representing them in the House. The on: 
trouble in her otherwise happy marriage was, that she could n 
inspire her pleasantly indolent husband with the wish to sta 
for his county; nor, later, was she more successful with the 
only son, Algernon, who persisted in sowing his wild oats in | 
army, and adorning her Majesty’s service with his good looks a: 
able body, a device which, if his lady-mother would have looke 
it fairly in the face, spoke well for him, as the amount of brain | 
had was of infinitely more use to his country in the army than 
the House. 

Captain Algernon voted Horton Park “a hole of a place,” wit 
indifferent shooting, worse hunting, and no fishing. 

Whether their stay at Horton was owing to the gallant soldie: 
regiment. being quartered at the neighbouring town, or to his e 
gagement to the Lady Sarah Carmichael, was not at present news 
but Eglantine gleaned from Mrs. May, the Vicar’s wife, that th: 
was a talk of the bride and bridegroom living at the Park. S&S 
was mildly excited at the idea, but did not enter as fully as M 
May could have wished into her visions of future benefits to aceru 
to the villagers generally from Lady Sarah’s long purse. ‘T' 
worthy lady already saw “in her mind’s eye ” coffee houses ga/ 
vieing successfully with the three brilliant public houses t! 
village unfortunately boasted. 

“Perhaps they might even have a reading-room for newspape 
and some good books.” 

“ And a smoking-room,” Eglantine added, but Mrs. May sho 
her head doubtfully, she was hardly advanced enough to separa‘ 
smoking from the inevitable drinking, and locked upon Eglant ine’s 
suggestion as the evil result of her misguided parents’ radica 
views ; indeed, her affection to Jobn Browne’s daughter was 
signal example of virtue triumphing over prejudice. 

Mrs. May took a warm, motherly interest in the young girl, and 
made much private lament at the hard fate, condemning he’ 
waste her sweetness in the quasi solitude of Horton-le-Grand. 
her zeal, she even went the length of recommending her husband, 
the worthy good old easy-going vicar, to engage a curate, and sh 
only ceased pressing him when he, with a merry twinkle in his 
eyes, agreed to secure the services of an old Oxford friend 
married man, burdened with a small family of thirteen, upon 
which she remarked, irrelevantly : 

“ Everything and everyone was against the poor dear, and ¢/: 
bookworm of a father never had, and never would trouble himsel! 
about the poor child.” 

Life for John Browne centred in his library and in his garden 
and Eglantine was permitted to dust in the one and to work in thy 
other. To work in either wasa pleasure to her. Reverently and 
with loving fingers she would touch the Greek and Latin book: 
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wherein was duly inscribed, “ John Graham Browne, Trin. Coll., 
Cam.,” mutely wondering at her father’s cleverness in reading the 
crabbed characters of the old Greek. Now and again, she read 
the few books constituting the light literature of the collection— 
Shakespeare, Milton, Sir Walter Scott’s works, and Jane Austen’s 
novels. Had it not been for the girl’s strong vitality, she must have 
succumbed to the arid life surrounding her; but when the home 
atmosphere was too gloomy, followed by her trusty guardian, the 
mastiff, she wandered away to the breezy downs, where the wind- 
blown spray from the noisy sea blew her waving locks about her 
face, and inhaling the pure air, battling with the strong north 
wind, watching the lark uprising, and hearkening to his liquid 
flood of melody, her heart grew light, her step more springy, and 
on her return, the cloud was lifted, and the girl’s joyous nature 
shone out, and even her father’s heavy brow cleared, and looked, if 
not bright, less sad. 


CHAPTER III. 


On Sunday, as she sat alone in church, whither her father never 
accompanied her, she saw that the Park pew was full. 

The Squire, Lady Mildred, and by her side a tall, colourless girl, 
presumably the Lady Sarah Carmichael, were there. Captain Alger- 
non, with other choice spirits, had clattered through the narrow 
street, four-in- hand, on the previous evening, and was probably 
at that early hour enjoying the sweets of a well-earned repose. 
Then there wasa flutter of black lace and scarlet, that shook itself 
into the semblance of a small fair woman, so tiny as to look like a 
fashionable fairy. A filmy veil was tightly drawn over the pretty 
white and pink face, and the fringe of fluffy yellow hair, gleaming 
from under an erection of poppies and lace, doing duty as a 
bonnet. Straight black brows added piquancy to the pale blue 
eyes, wandering restlessly to and fro among the scanty congrega- 
tion, until they fixed upon Eglantine’s animated face, and met 
her admiring gaze. She coloured under the stare with which the 
town-bred lady favoured her. 

Shyly her eyes dropped, and she lost the fixed look of another 
pair of blue eyes, a deeper shade of blue than those of the tiny 
lady, with brows as straight, but less black, tawny wavy hair, and 
a heavy moustache shading a well-shaped mouth. He seemed to 
have cast anchor in the unruffled depth of Eglantine’s grey eyes— 
hers were not again raised from her book. 

Service over, she lingered, as usual, to await Mrs. May. The 
Norton Park party had preceded her, and she was surprised to find 
them in the churchyard. The Squire and Lady Mildred greeted 
the Vicar’s wife, and received her young friend kindly; they intro- 
duced the bride-elect, the Lady Sarah Carmichael, Lady Menzies 
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and her son, Captain Menzies. Eglantine bowed herself off a: 
leaving Mrs. May, hurried away through the park, her mi 
pleasantly filled with new thoughts, musing, it may be, on the ga 
toilettes of the ladies or on the unusual apparition of a strany: 
and a handsome one. 

She had not gone far when hurried steps caused her to turn. 
He stood before her, and, raising his hat, offered her a red a) 
black fan. 

“‘I beg your pardon, have you not dropped this ?” As she shock 
her head, he added, “ No; and I had such a run to enable me * 
restore it ‘before you had missed it.” 

Eglantine smiled and blushed: “ Quite before I missed it 
thank you so much; I am sorry you should have taken the trouble 

Bowing, she would have passed on. 

“Oh! no trouble, assure you. And what a very remarkable tre: 
Ho nay old fellow ! Surely there must be some legend mnone 

to such a remarkable piece of antiquity. Perhaps this is t! 
identical oak in which Charles I., of sainted memory, hid, ? 
was it the Merry Monarch? I’m not good at history, never was 
perhaps it wasn’t in Kent at all.” 

He was admiring the large oak tree under which the girl stood, 
more correctly speaking, he was admiring her, as she stood und 
the tree, the sun’s rays glinting through the leaves in soft | 
chequered light. He did not wait for an answer, but somewhe 
incoherently rambled on. Failing to see the polite bow she ma " 
he turned in the same direction. 

“May I walk a little way with you through this lovely park 
Just back from India, you know; you can’t imagine how green a! 
fresh it looks, after those dark frizzled faces and glowing skies, and 
gorgeous minarets and flashing eyes—made a rhyme, | see, ne\ 
did such a thing in my life; beg your pardon, I’m sure, hope you 
excuse the liberty ; I am so dreadfully absent.” 

He was getting confused, and his eyes so evidently spoke h 
admiration, that E glantine, angry with herself and with hin 
blushed more furiously than before. There was nothing surprisii 
in her doing so—she was rather given to blushing; but tha‘ 
cavalry officer’s face, bronzed ’neath Eastern skies, should reflect : 
darker shade of the same colour was passing strange. Silent a1 
embarrassed the two young people went their way, until th« 
reached the gate leading to Eglantine’s house ; then, as she bowed 
he expressed the hope that they should meet again—must mee‘ 
again was his private resolve, as he reluctantly bowed himself o! 
and strolled: back to the house, mentally remarking, “ Hit, by Joy 
Love at first sight.” 

Eglantine’s brain was teeming with impossible rainbow-tinte: 
fancies ; visions of yellow hair and true blue eyes flitted before ly 
the echo of a deep-toned voice thrilled through her as she ask 
herself in fear and trembling, “Is this love ?” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE next event in her hitherto uneventful life was a call from 
Lady Mildred Garnham, and a pressing invitation to pass a few 
days at Horton Park. 

Her father reluctantly gave his consent, accompanying the 
permission with a ten-pound note to buy the necessary finery ; 
he made no further remark. 

Eglantine joyously proceeded to overhaul her scanty wardrobe and 
inspect the simple toilettes which, with certain old lace, silks and 
jewels, left her by her mother, constituted her possessions. Calling 
in the aid of the village dressmaker and her own good taste, 
she would be able to appear, if not in fashionable, at least in pic- 
turesque and becoming attire. 

The few days’ visit, eagerly looked forward to as a peep into a 
fairy realm, peopled with lovely beings and visions of beauty, ever 
resolved itself into the self-same face, crowned with the wavy tawny 
hair. Sweet as the dream was in anticipation, it was surpassed by 
the reality. Captain Graham Menzies took possession of her; her 
heart went out to meet the true heart yearning for, not his first 
love, but his last and lasting love—her first and only love. All teo 
swiftly the happy days went by. 

Lady Mildred, like most women, happily married, was a match- 
maker, and never doubting but that a merry wedding would be the 
result of the young people’s mutual admiration, materially aided 
them, and to her well-bred tact and quiet management they owed 
many an uninterrupted hour of exquisite enjoyment. 

Captain Menzies’s mother was apparently reutral, taking only a 
languid interest in the young girl, she being busy, meanwhile, 
in steering her own venture safely into port. As Sir Douglas 
Menzies’s widow, pretty and with a fair jointure, she was not with- 
out attraction, and many were only too willing to flatter her in the 
belief that she was as fascinating and irresistible in her forty-second 
year as in the days of her brilliant youth. 

As many another silly woman has done and will do, she was 
fancying herself in love with a Lieutenant Brydges, a junior 
brother officer of her son’s, and blinded by vanity and her 
intense belief in herself, “ looked upon the twenty years 
difference in their age as an accident, not a drawback. 

At last, for Eglantine, “the Midsummer Dream ” ended ; an im- 
perative summons to return came from her father, and with hot 
tears in her eyes she bade her kind Horton good-bye. 

The evening before there had been a touching moonlight scene, 
enacted in the Lover’s Walk—a narrow path in the shrubbery, safe 
from profane interruption. There Graham Menzies had won the 
consent of the blushing girl, sealing his promise to ‘‘ask papa ” 
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with more than one passionate kiss. Rings were exchanged, 
eternal constancy sworn, and the newly-plighted lovers parted 
meet again in a few hours. 

Eglantine’s blooming cheeks and her low silvery laugh wou! 
have revealed her happiness to a more observant man, but 
Browne, after a careless welcome, relapsed into his eostomal 
gravity, evidently expecting life to go on as of old. To hin 
perhaps, not so to her, waiting with happily-parted lips for th 
glad to-morrow upon which her life’s happiness hung. 

Early in the afternoon her lover came. She was at the windo 
waiting, watching, listening to the music of the firm well-know 
tread, as he slowly walked up the broad path leading to the ivy 
trellised porch. He paused, their eyes met, she kissed and threw 
a rosebud to him. 

Then the Summer stillness was stirred by his voice, every fib 
of her being thrilled in happy expectation; she heard the heay 
door of her father’s library open and close with an ominous bang, 
which echoed through the silence of the house. 

Mr. Browne, holding his visitor’s card in his hand, bowed stiff! 
and without motioning him to a seat, after a moment's silent 
scrutiny, addressed him. 

“Captain Menzies! and to what am I indebted for the honour 
this visit?” 

The young man, albeit an officer in Her Majesty’s service, wa: 
feeling nervous and awkward, his throat parched, and his voi: 
thick, as he mechanically tried to answer his stern questioner. 

“T have come. I have come ——” 

The shadow of a smile passed over the grim countenan 
opposite him, and Mr. Browne, after a moment’s hesitation, agai: 
spoke, repeating the words impatiently, “You have com 
Precisely, and may I ask your business now you are here. Yo: 
probably look upon me as an idle man, as idle possibly as song 
You mistake; every moment is precious. I keep my account wit 
the time Providence has vouchsafed to me as strictly as a mise: 
Pulling out his watch he laid it upon the table, adding: “ I wi 
give you fifteen minutes; perhaps you will contrive to be as bri 
as you conveniently can. Let me feel that the quarter of an hou 
[ have bestowed upon a fellow creature has not been utterly wasted. 

Hotter and hotter was the atmosphere of the room to Captain 
Menzies, as he listened, in a dazed way, to what he mentally call 
“the old man’s preach ;” then, seeing no alternative, he plunged 
m medias res, and abruptly replied, 

“The quarter of an hour will more than suffice to make an 
insignificant fellow-creature’s life wretched or happy. I love you 
daughter, and I hope and believe she will not refuse my love 
you will give your consent.’ 

Mr. Browne started; he looked up from the face of the watch ‘ 
the face of the young man; what he read there probably touche 
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him ; his voice sounded a shade less harsh, as the forbidding words 
fell from his lips—“I regret that I must decline the honour of 
your alliance ; we are deeply grateful to you, but nothing you can 
say or do will make me give my consent. You are in the army.” 
He pointed to the card before him. “1 have vowed a sacred vow 
that my daughter shall never be married unless it be to a servant 
of God—a clergyman. Not a word, nothing you can urge will 
avail to alter my determination.” 

“Would you have me give up my profession ?”—Graham 
Menzies’ voice was husky. 

“‘God forbid that you should give up a so-called honourable 
calling, and for what ?—A woman, who loves to-day and forgets to- 
morrow. Nay, nay, my lad, give her up, not your calling; and 
good-bye to you.” 

He bowed and rang, evidently considering the interview at an 


end ; and Captain Menzies found himself, albeit politely, shown the 
door. 


CHAPTER V. 


LaDy MENZIES, upon hearing the disastrous result of her son’s 
offer, touched by the unutterable woe-begone looks, declared she 
would herself ‘interview the old bear.” Bidding the disconsolate 
lover to be of good cheer, she forthwith proceeded to array herself 
for conquest, and after an hour’s converse with her mirror, clad in 
the daintiest and freshest of light and airy costumes, she sallied 
forth to put her waning charms to the test, and to assail the ogre 
in his den. 

She fluttered up the broad, turf-bordered walk, her face dis- 
creetly shaded by a large garden hat, and a lively- -looking scarlet 
sun-shade. As she neared the house her steps lingered. Why 
was her heart beating so fast? On the whole it was rather a 
pleasant sensation than otherwise, one she had not experienced 
since the days when a certain voice had stirred her being and dyed 
her cheeks with a brighter bloom than the permanent blush she 
now wore. How would he receive her? She was sorely tempted 
to turn away and go back from, it might be, a bootless errand. 
Why uncover the dead past ? Why lift the veil Time had thrown 
over it? Could it be her wrong doing ? 

While yet she hesitated, troubled by the recollections crowding 
upon her shallow brain, the sound of approaching steps on the 
gravel arrested her, and once more the two, who long since parted 
in anger, were face to face. Extending her taper fingers glittering 
with gems and encased in scarlet mittens, she murmured in a low 
faltering voice the one word, “Graham.” Hat in hand, bare- 
headed, in grim silence, he, whom she called Graham, stood 
before her; no look of recognition in the eyes that looked not 
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Did he not see the out 


Slowly she let it fall and spoke again : 
“Graham, do you not know me ?” 


Unconsciously ‘the tones of her voice rang truer and sweeter tha) 
the high-pitched soprano of her everyday speech; her vanity wou 


have been gratified could she have seen how dangerously fair sli 


looked, as for once, in utter forgetfulness of self, * she gazed upo 
the lover of her youth. 


** Have you forgotten me 





> 99 


“T have not forgotten Lady Menzies. Only too well, Elizabet 


I know you. 
ruined me, body and soul? 


Are you not the woman who wrecked my happiness 
Think of a soul lost, and by you. 
You, who made me give up the service of heaven to win your lov: 

Love—what do you know of love? 
Church, who hated parsons—you, who loving me, yet said, you 
could not be a country clergyman’s wife. 
heartless world, wherefore trouble me again ? ” 


You who sneered at the Holy 


Heartless woman of 





\ 
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Gradually as he spoke, the colour receded from her cheeks, and 


but for the rouge, she would have been ghastly pale. 


In vain sh 


strove to laugh off the impression his words made, and to reme) 


ber if only one of the many tender persuasions she had intended 
Crushed beneath the weight of his anger an 
she could only utter the word “ My 
“Your son! 


trying upon him. 


wrath, 


son.” 
Listen; when for your sake I relinquished all | 
held most sacred, when honour and religion failed me, I counte 


upon you—upon a broken reed, faithless to me as I was faithless 


to my calling. 


sown ? 


‘“‘ Years after I married, I hoped a son might be granted to m) 
a son whom I could consecrate as a sin-offering 
to the church, to redeem my pledge, to plead for me at Heave + 


earnest prayer ; 


You gave me up. 
Hed; my hope in Heaven was gone. 
within, what should I expect from your hand. 
grapes from thistles ? 


Do men 


With you, my earthly hope 
Oh, fair outside and fou! 


gathe 


bar, to take away my reproach and my shame; a son to work, as 


would have worked, to save precious souls, to cheer the meek, 


encourage the wavering. Woman! I was not worthy—for m 


there is no redemption. 


must turn. 


True, I have a daughter, and to her | 
Hers be the task, the duty, to find a recruit for God's 


army; and may her husband nobly redeem my broken pledge.” 
“She loves my son.” 
“Even so; you and yours are doomed to injure me and min 


so be it. Let her lav her love upon the altar of duty; as Jephtha’s 
Let hei 


daughter was a willing sacrifice to her father’s rash vow. 
prove herself the worthy child of an unworthy father.” 

Lady Menzies looked upon her discarded lover’s face ; and, wit 
a little hopeless sigh, turned away. 


Have I not reaped the whirlwind | have 


In the park she found her son anxiously awaiting her—hoping 
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against hope. Holding up her hands from afar off, she exclaimed : 
“ Mad, raving mad! Dear boy, you must give her up; I would 
not. be connected with ’em for worlds.” 
Once more the lovers stand beneath the shadow of the giant 
oak. The tree that had witnessed their first meeting now waved 
branches mournfully over the last parting. <A few days later, 
Captain Menzies effected an exchange, and started immediately 
to join the army in South Africa. 


CHAPTER VI. 


In due time the Lady Sarah Carmichael became the Lady 
Sarah Garnham. The wedding was celebrated in the old grey 
church of Horton-le-Grand, with the usual floral decorations and 
village festivities. The vicar performed the ceremony, assisted by 
an honourable and reverend brother-clergyman, a cousin of the 
bride. Now Mrs. May’s ambitious dreams for her favourite’s pre- 
ferment might have been realised. The reverend gentleman 
fell hopelessly in love with Eglantine, the belle among the bevy 
pretty girls who followed the bride to the altar. 

Mrs. May’s tender heart ached to see how quiet and pale the 
once blooming wild rose looked in her pure white floating 
draperies. Among the few guests bidden to the wedding was 
Lady Menzies, meekly accompanied by the young lieutenant she 
had secured as her second husband: he seemed somewhat over- 
weighted with his handsome and mature bride, who, beaming 
with happiness, was oppressively “pronounced ” in her dress and con- 
versation. At the breakfast, in an audible whisper, she com- 
mented upon Eglantine’s changed appearance: “ Poor dear! quite 
passée—a wreck.” 

Lady Mildred, with ready tact, overhearing the remark, coughed, 
and asked after Captain Menzies. 

‘*‘ Heard from Graham ! oh dear, no! he is a sad lazy fellow— 
never writes, you know, to his poor old mother-—so unkind and 
inconsiderate, knowing how nervous I am. Why, gracious! at 
this very moment, while I am eating an ice, he may be fighting, 
and—— Oh! it’s quite too dreadful.” 

She gave an affected shudder; Eglantine’s colour rose, and as 
suddenly left her cheeks blanched—she would have fainted but 
for the water her companion, the honourable and reverend gentle- 
man, quietly passed to her, considerately adding a few words 
about the intense heat of the room, and the pernicious effect of 
champagne cup in the morning. A further diversion was created 
by the bride rising to cut the cake, and after a few speeches, amid 
blushes, tearful smiles, and a shower of rice and old shoes, the 
happy couple left, and the trying day was over. 

A few days later England rang with the news of an engage- 
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ment and a defeat. The word startled the nation, and a thril! 
of sympathy pervaded one and all, from the highest to the lowest ; 
there was not: one who heard the fatal word unmoved. Then cam 
harrowing suspense, uncertainty, then the worst—to some, not 
the worst to Eglantine. The one name written in her heart, i: 
letters of living fire, was not among the killed; he was onl) 
wounded—badly w ounded. 

Later they learned some of the meagre particulars. Well might 
those who loved him be proud of the gallant young officer, who, a‘ 
the risk of his own life, dashed into the thick of the mélée to sav 
the life of a brother officer. 

His coolness and bravery in action was favourably mentioned 
the general’s despatch, and will surely win for him the Victoria 
Cross and his majority. His career has been, if short, brilliant ; 
and success is his—but at what a price. 

Invalided, he is returning home, and the doctor’s fiat has gon: 
forth—a cripple for life. 

Now, indeed, Eglantine had an object; straightway she went 
to Lady Menzies, and in answer to her enquiries, ascertained when 
Captain Menzies would be at Southampton, from whence he would 
go direct to London to the town house, “ where one of those good 
creatures in queer white caps would nurse him. What was the 
address? _Oh! Curzon Street. Yes, dear, and Brydges will see 
that the dear boy wants for nothing. She could not see ne m 
maimed, crippled, poor brave dear; her nerves were too hig 
strung ; it would simply kill her. So sad to think he must giy 
up the army and go about on one leg. If it had only been his 
arm—Nelson had accustomed us to one-armed heroes—but a 
crutch !” 

She held up her hands in horror, and as Eglantine was speec! 
less, she continued : 

“And to think that all our interest is in the army—such 
carriére manquée.” 

“May I nurse him?” The girl’s eager voice stirred th 
mother’s heart. ‘“ May,I? I always intended making it my voce 
tion. Oh! if you will empower me to meet him at Southampto 
to go on with him and settle him in Curzon Street, it will pom 
me something to live for, dear Lady Menzies; I am so lonely now.” 
There was a sob in her voice, and she threatened to break — 

Lady Menzies took her hand in hers and gently stroked it, 
pleading wistful gaze of the earnest eyes exercised a eee tic 
influence over the frivolous and selfish woman, and compelled he: 
to do their bidding. 

“ What will the world say—and your father ?” 

Low and distinct came the answer: 

“T gave him up to please my father, but my father does not 
need me. He needs me now, and he is all the world to me.” 

For a brief moment the woman of the world and the mother’s 
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heart were at war; then she reflected, if Eglantine were with her 
son, she might feel easy, he would want nothing that love and 
tender devoted nursing could give, and,if the worst came to the 
worst, and he got better and married her! W hy not? All hope 
of a brilliant marriage was past. Why nota love match? She 
turned to the young girl, breathlessly awaiting her decision, and, 
raising herself upon tip-toe, kissed her, murmuring in a broken 
voice, “ As you will.” Burying her face in her handkerchief, with 
a smothered sob she rushed from the room. 


CHAPTER VII. 


EGLANTINE tended him as only a loving woman can. Her devo- 
tion was rewarded, after weeks of care and patient nursing; his life 
was saved. The shadow of death passed away, and after weary 
days of unconsciousness and lethargy, he was slowly mending, and 
life, the inestimable boon, was given back to him—but the cost. 

The young man who went forth in the strength of his man- 
hood, in the glory and beauty of perfect health, was a cripple, 
shattered and maimed. 

What was life worth to him ? 

His first impulse was not one of thankfulness for the pitiful 
gift—-it was anger at the worthlessness of the alms thrust upon 
him. He would reject it and die. Why had he not perished 
on the battlefield? Why? 

In long years to come the question will be answered. Now 
he is fighting the hardest battle he has fought; now, too, in the 
weakness of his slowly returning strength he fights for resignation 
and courage to bear the inevitable. None can help him—no, 
not one. Looking at the devoted girl at his side, added intense 
bitterness to his lot; morose and depressed, his daily prayer was 
to die. To him convalescence brought none of the sweetness of 
life ; and all in vain he read Eglantine’s love for him; he would 
not sacrifice her youth and beauty to a cripple. To her the 
intense repression and control he exercised seemed indifference, 
and with a breaking heart she left him. 

Slowly, very slowly, did sweetness and light come forth from 
bitterness and darkness. 

As in the dusk of twilight dim shadows gradually assume 
shape and form, so from the depth of his despair resignation 
arose. 

Scarred, maimed and crippled, he gained the noblest victory 
in the battlefield of life. One more conflict remained; sorely 
did pride contend with love; but when Eglantine and he met 
once again, neither ever quite knew how it came about that his 
heavy moustache lovingly touched her shining golden hair; 
temptingly near was the lovely upturned face; shyly cast down 
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the dark grey? eyes, as the trembling lips met his in one lon 
loving kiss. 

“Our betrethal kiss, my sweet,” he softly said, adding, w 
a touch of bitterness, “if you will condescend to take n 
‘remains,’ thé life you saved is yours. [ve not a leg to stan 
oi; but I have a hand to offer you and a whole heart, darling, 
which you can break if you will, and then I shall be a goo 
match in every way.” 

She stopped the mocking words with a kiss, and binding 
arms round him, whispered the answer he had already re: g 
her radiant face. 

They were married, and her happiness would have been perfec 
but for the serpent in her Eden—the thorn upon her life’s* ros 
—her father’s resentment and unforgiving anger. He ha 
cast her out from his heart, and appeals and letters were alik 
unavailing. 

* * * * * * * 

Two years had come and gone. John Browne was sitting 
his lonely fireside. 

Was he pondering on the past, or it may be, in his loneliness, 
regretting the bright girl he had driven away—-the daught: 
who had ever brought sunshine and happiness with her. 

The twilight deepened, a shadow darkened the window, | 
heavy snow deadened the sound of the light footsteps, the doo 
noiselessly opened, a gentle touch upon his arm aroused hi 
from his gloomy reverie, and with a start he saw his daught: 
kneeling beside him. The fire light gleamed upon her pleadin, 
face and the crisp golden hair. Silently she placed her ba! 
upon his knees, and kissing the thin worn hands : 

“Father,” she said, “forgive me. Let the little one plea 
for me, and, if you will, father, he shall be dedicated to th: 

Lord’s service, if only you will bless him, and bless me also, oh | 
my father.” 

A tender light shone across the old man’s face, softening the 
harsh outline of the rugged features, his hand rested lovingly o1 
her bowed head, and, as he murmured a blessing, she felt he hac 
made his peace with God, and that her boy had won for he 
husband and herself her father’s forgiveness. 


R. A. LEA. 

















“MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING.” 


AT THE LYCEUM. 


ASSERTIONS are continually being brought forward that Shakes- 
pear@ is fettered and trammelled when one of his plays is pro- 
duced with elaborate scenery, and, in fact, that upholstery tends 
to overwhelm his blank verse, so that the student loses when our 
master mind is framed ina gorgeous setting. That these students 
are ardent lovers of Shakespeare, and have a reverence for his 
works, must be allowed, and their wish to have more of the bard 
and less of scenery may seem to them just and natural; but it is 
only reasonable for those of the opposite opinion to think that 
nothing in the way of scenic-effect can be too good for Shakespeare, 
and that, with competent acting, no such thing as obscuring his 
genius can ever be, however grand the production. The 
more natural and life-like the accessories, the more complete will 
be the realisation, when these inspired poems of his are placed 
before us ina living picture. So far from the mounting and at- 
tention to detail overpowering the bard, the very worshippers 
who decry their idol being placed in a golden medalion, were the 
first to protest against the manner in which he was treated 
some time ago by their absence from the theatre and raising the 
ery that “Shakespeare spelt bankruptcy.” If it be true that the 
eye must be fed, does it not seem more probable that Hamlet 
will be listened to with deeper attention at the burial of Ophelia, 
when there is an air of realism about the graveyard, than when 
this,—which should be a solemn and impressive act, is turned into 
laughter and derision by slovenly and incompetent management ? 
The play-going public of the present day knows well enough how 
Mr. Irving has rescued this and many other portions of Shakes- 
peare’s works from such indignity by his artistic care and welcome 
innovations. A play, however good, needs something more than 
the mere consideration of a cast to do it justice. Must the» 
defence of Othello lose any of its beauty by its being addressed 
to men, who look like “potent, grave and reverend signors,” 
instead of the usual. effigies huddled together and looking, in 
their imitation ermine tippets, as if they were waiting for the 
barber? Or is it any detraction from Shakespeare that the Moors’ 
return from the wars should be marked with something like 
natural pomp and rejoicing, rather than by the old con- 
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ventional retinue, consisting of ballet girls and supers, the lat: 
always appearing more like Falstaff’s-food-for-powder fellows tha 
the warlike followers of a successful general. If to alter all t! 
with a ruthless hand be detraction, why then Mr. Irving 
indeed sinned grievously, and the publie are no less to blame 
the matter, for they have undoubtedly aided and abetted him 
the many’ imsults he has offered to us in the staging of o 
classic drama. 

After the sad episode of the loves of Romeo and Juliet nothin 
could be more welcome than the production of Much Ado Abo 
Nothing, which is beyond doubt one of the best comedies in | 
language, it is all wit, sparkle, and merry conceits, and the wisd 
of the choice was at once proved by the spontaneous and unqua 


fied success that greeted its first appearance under the presen’ 
management. ‘There is no trace of the gloomy and melancholy 


grandeur which surrounded Capulet’s tomb; for.the atmospher 


the theatre is now brightened with mirth until the accusatio 


against Hero dims the horizon with a momentary cloud; bi 
even that brief shadow of gloom is soon cleared away and festi 
notes ring out a joyous peal. 


At the rise of the curtain, and at the very commencement! 


of the play, we are introduced to Beatrice, laughter-lovin; 
mischievous Beatrice, the Mercutio, so to speak, of Shakespear 
women. Asa creation she stands unsurpassed, for her natur 
always of that bright and happy character that she seems | 
each scene like an eternal summer. Her treatment of 
messenger’s news about the doings of Benedict prepares us in 
measure for the keen encounter of their tongues; and wh 
the Prince arrives with his gallant retinue, the moment + 
opposing elements meet, a perfect battery of sarcasm and *épa 
ensues. ‘These pleasantries are brightened by the exquisite s\ 
roundings. On the left-hand side of the stage we see the ho: 


of Leonato, with its pillared portico built on a terrace, which i 


approached by some dozen or so of steps, and the work is so w: 
and cleverly done that even to the most educated eye it has a 


the appearance of solid masonry. To this is added a garde’ 


ornamented with semi-circular stone seats, and plentifully dott: 
here and there with real looking pine and palm trees, through ‘ 


fohage of which the sight of the spectator is gladdened with a view 


of the’ sea in the distance. Thescenery in no way interferes wi' 
the dialogue, but rather seems to give a genial companionship 
its beauty and brightness. 

In the next act we are shown a front scene—the most perfe: 


piece of painting of its kind that can be imagined. There is n 
attempt, because it is a front scene, to impose upon the audienc 


with inferior work. No, true to the instincts of a thorough st 


dent, Mr. Irving has caused to be placed before us an artistic effor’ 
such as tones in with the grand whole. In attending to matter: 
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of detail the ruler of this theatre is without a rival. It is 
in this scene where the machinery of the play is really set 
in motion, for it is here that the envious and discontented 
Don John, with the help of Borachio and Conrad, first determines 
on working mischief to Hero and Claudio, by placing a canker- 
worm in the bud of their fresh young love. Whilst this plan of 
villany is hatching, we are taken from this charming “ cedar 
walk” into the house of Leonato, which is now in a high fever of 
bustle and joyous festival. Here again the artists concerned put 
upon the stage a hall rich of colour, handsome and spacious, the 
revellers are all masked, and all around is mirth and excitement ; 
yet so well 1s all this managed that neither the dancing or merri- 
ment is allowed to interfere with the action of the scene. Don 
Pedro, acting as deputy for the weak and timid Claudio, woos the 
fair hero on his friend’s behalf, carefully watched by his sinister 
brother, who, from behind a mask, smiles unseen by the rest: at 
the anticipated success which he knows will be the outcome of 
the vile plans he has set in motion and which he has arranged so 
skilfully. Here then we have laughter and villany giving a con- 
trast of light and shade to the scene in the most unobtrusive and 
natural manner. We are treated to one of the many wit and 
tongue skirmishes that inevitably ensue whenever Beatrice and 
Benedict—that happy-hearted professor of bachelordom—meet. 
This is one of their smartest encounters, too, the end of which is 
that, the masked bachelor is literally beaten out of the field by 
the lady, and so well does she use the poignard of her wit, that his 
vanity is stabbed to the heart, and he is compelled to beat a re- 
treat from the wrath of her tongue, and seek an ignominious shelter 
among the guests. Here the merry-making is broken up, the 
dancers unmask, and the little burst of merriment, following 
the recognition of each other, as they laugh and flirt their way to 
the supper-room, is so high and real, that the spirit of the thing 
becomes infectious, and the audience seem to share in all the 
pleasantries of the moment. The dresses are elegant and varied; 
bright of colour, rich in material, and all so perfectly blended, 
that when the masquers depart it is like the vanishing of a lovely 
rainbow. 

Next we are led into Leonato’s orchard, where we find the 
buoyant Benedict soliloquizing on the folly of love, and in the end 
boastfully declaring himself the champion of single blessedness, 
and steeling his heart in an armour which he vaunts to be proof 
against the grace, beauty, and wisdom of the whole sex. To 
escape the approach of Don Pedro and others, he seeks the shelter of 
a friendly arbour. Then comes the quaint little ballad, “Sigh no 
more, ladies,” which is sang by Balthazar with all the grace and 
feeling of a finished artist ; in fact the song is most effective, sang 
as it is, in what is supposed to be the open air and amid a cluster 
of realistic trees, heavy with an autumnal-tinted foliage. After 
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this follows the trick played on Benedict, in which by overheari: 
the well-acted conversation between Don Pedro, Leonato, a: 
Claudio, he is led to believe that Beatrice is in love with hin 
Of course this leads to the discovery that the boasted quality | 
his armour is not quite so love-proof as he has imagined it to be 
and that in point of fact he already finds that Cupid is insinuating 
one of those torturing arrows of his in the flexible steel which 
thought to surround his heart, while the resolve, after a brief and 
puzzling interview with Beatrice, contained in the expression, ** | 
will go get her picture,” is the perfection of unconscious humow 
After the same trick is played upon Beatrice, with the same amount 


of success, our proselyte to love, amid the banter of his friends, 


draws Leonato aside to whisper a few words “ which these hob! 
horses must not hear,” which means, no doubt, a proposal for t! 
hand of Beatrice. This scene is a most enjoyable one, and tly 
badinage levelled at Benedict when his conversion is suspecte: 
has the effect of keeping the audience in the best of tempers til! 
Don John appears, and with his evil tongue defames the reputatio: 
of Hero to the Prince and Claudio; and Claudio, ina spirit nothing 
short of meanness, determines to shame her even at the altar. 

Then we have the watch scene, with Dogberry and his celebrat: 
charge to the constables. The view here is the river by moonlight. 
which is crowded with built-out craft of various sizes, so fashioned 
as to give an idea that they are really moved by the waves; th 
sides of the water are lined with illuminated public buildings and 
gable-ended houses of quaint and oddly-formed structure. In th 
foreground is a rugged looking pent-house, under which, and hal! 
sheltered from the drizzle, Borachio reveals to his comrade Conrad 
how the Prince and Claudio have been deceived by being shown 
the waiting woman, Margaret, and said to be Hero making love | 
him, Borachio, out of her mistress’s chamber window ; this ¢| 
watch overhear, whereupon the two are seized, thus ending a scen: 
at once admirable and picturesque in effect. 

This brings us to the scene of the piece as it is now played; a1 
never has a scene been more perfect and complete in every deta 
than the interior of this church as witnessed at the Lyceum. 

Before the curtain rises a burst of organ music, blended with 
choir of trained voices, partially prepares us for what is to follow. 
Yet even with this timely preparation, the audience are startled 
at the realisms and solemn grandeur placed before them. There 
the altar glowing again with lighted candles, over which a: 
hanging massive lamps burnished and glitter’ g; a long stretch o! 
blue satin canopies, the altar, in the centre of which is a larg 
picture painted by a skilful and masterly hand. The steps ar 
strewn with flowers, while the design of the altar-piece is a faith, 
ful copy from one in Rome Corinthian columns, adorned with 
life-sized figures, reach to the height of thirty feet with a diamete 
of three feet nine inches, and are reared on bases of five feet square 
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@ 
each. The gates are of wrought iron twelve feet high and four 
feet wide, with chancel rails of the same material, all copied from 
work done in the sixteenth century. A velvet canopy hangs from 
the centre of the church which is thirty-three feet long, and forty- 
two feet wide, while carved oak stalls and stained glass windows 
abound ; and to complete this picture of massive and solemn 
grandeur, there is a small altar, under a huge organ loft leading 
to the vestry. Quietly the people begin to fill the place, the 
vergers first, then the altar boys swinging incense urns, after which 
come three friars of the Dominican order, who range with the 
boys about the altar. A fine effect is produced, when the children 
appear, by the music, which hitherto has been poured out in its 
grandest triumphal tones suddenly subsiding into a low, soft 
melody, as the little ones come into sight, giving a lovely and 
impressive simplicity to the whole. Heroenters led by her father and 
followed by Claudio, the Prince, Beatrice, the bridesmaids, Benedict, 
pages and friends, and as the last strain of the organ dies away, 
the deep sonorous voice of the friar is heard asking “ You came 
hither my lord to marry this lady ?” Then the action of the play 
proceeds, and Hero is shamed before the whole congregation. So 
real is this part of the production, that even the very super- 
numeraries move about inthe most subdued and reverential manner ; 
and when the act-drop falls upon this most perfect specimen of 
stagecraft, not one objection can be heard from those of even the 
most fastidious religious tendencies. What a picture is here 
shown when Claudio has asserted that “ her blush is guiltiness not 
modesty,” and, in the most unmanly manner, casts her off even at 
the steps of her bridal altar, and before the whole congregation. 
Then when all else are gone, stands the father as one turned to 
stone, his mind imprisoned in the tangled mesh of doubt and fear 
for his child’s honour, and watched by the amazed Benedict. There, 
crouching at that father’s feet, her face pale as the snow white of her 
virgin garments, lies Hero, clasped i in the arms of Beatrice as in a 
living chain of womanly and tender love; there is in each face an 
e estasy of bewilderment, broken only by the friar’s time ly consola- 
tion when the words come, 
“T have marked 

A thousend blushing apparitions start 

Into her face—a thousand innocent shames 

In angel whiteness bear away those blushes, 

And in her eyes there hath appeared a fire 

To burn the errors that these princes hold 

Against her maiden truth.” 

This scene speaks in the most marked way to all who think 
that Shakespeare suffers when put into a frame-work of unusual 
excellence. So impressive is the whole act that any attempt at 
applause is hushed as being out of place, and the beauty of the 
great master’s poetry is intensified by the solemnity of the sur- 
roundings. 
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As a proof of the working power behind the curtain, the tim 
from the fall of the third act to the opening of this huge set tha‘ 
elapses is only twelve minutes. 

This is not so much to be wondered at when the fact is known 
that the number of persons employed on this scene alone is 0\ 
one hundred, while the piece finds employment for no less 
number than six hundred. 

In the fifth act we have Benedict, a changed being for yielding 
to the womanly influence of Beatrice. He breaks with his form 
friends, and he issues a challenge to Claudio for having slande: 
Hero’s fair fame, the shame and disgrace of which it is given ou 
has killed her. In all this there is a fine contrast to the airy and 
light bearing which sits upon him so well, upon him in the earl) 
portion of the comedy; we have him now with all his better natu 
roused into manly indignation at the wrong done to an innocen’ 
girl. Up to this time he has only moved our laughter; but nov 
the jester of the moment merges into a true man, and, by his un 
ostentatious advocacy of Hero’s cause, he rises in our esteem and 
wins our admiration and sympathy ! 

As the play proceeds we recognize a scene for the restoration 
which Mr. Irving cannot be too much commended; it is the mon 
ment scene, which the repentant Claudio and Pedro visit 
lament over the grave of Hero, whom both think dead. The mare 
of armed vergers and monks by torchlight to sacred music is })) 
foundly effective, contrasting as it does with the following scen: 
in which, from the time it is discovered by all that Hero is no 
dead, is all gaiety. Much mirth is caused by the discovered con 
fessions of Beatrice and Benedict’s love for each other, and whic! 
as the latter has it, are brought in their own handwriting as 
witnesses against their own hearts. “Strike pipers ” is the cue | 
bring down the curtain, amid a perfect chorus of joy and music, 
one of the best productions it has been our lot to witness. 


HAL LOUTHER. 
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FIRE STRAIGHT. 
[1810.] 





You’LL fire straight, comrades! They gave me 
Five minutes, the officer said ; 

Five minutes, and when they are counted, 
I shall lie at your feet there, lie dead ! 

[ shall know all about it; what’s coming, 
And what it has meant, and the rest ; 

I shall know, but not come back to tell it; 
You'll aim at the head and the breast! 


“Time for a peayets my poor fellow.” 
(rod bless him! his blue eyes were dim ; 
I’d have followed him, choose where he led me, 
So they'd spared me for battle and him. 
Prayer! I don’t know, it’s something like funking 
To pray when all else is too late ; 
Like a rat driven into a corner, 
I mayn’t bite for my life. You'll shoot straight ? 


I remember the prayer that she taught me, 
The old mother, up in the north ; 
She’d kneel when nor’-easters were blowing, 
And the cobble was out in the Forth ; 
But for all that she prayed the squall caught them, 
And swamped them, both skipper and boat : 
It cheered her when [ took the shilling, 
"Twas better than going afloat. 


Was it ? Maybe. My stripes—will you ask him, 
When you've fired, and all of it’s done, 
If she, the old woman, may have them, 
For sake of her ne ‘er-do-w ell son ? : 
Could he say I was “shot”? She’s nigh fourscore ; 
Might she think—-with my face to the foe ? 
There’s no need she should hear of this morning, 
And the “ firing-party,” you know. 


And I was no coward, eh, comrades ? 
"Twas the blink of a dark Spanish eye 
That lured me from post and from duty ; 
Oh, yes, it is fair I should die! 
I'd like to have lain ’mid the heather. 
Here’s the coat and the watch, t take ’em, mate; 
Time’s up, the great Captain is Mercy ; 
All comes right under Him. Now, shoot straight. 


SUSAN K. PHILLIPS. 
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less than a page is taken. 





KELLY & CO., POST OFFICE DIRECTORY OFFICES, 
5l, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, W.C. 
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Guaranteed Makers el 
Absolutely <a tothe Queen Pe ™ 
ure. j . 
by Appointment, isten ! 
| T is often askea, * Why does my woctor recommend Cadbur y’s Cocoa Essence?” ‘The reasor is, 
_ that being lich ly renuine, and concentrated by the removal of the superfluous fat, it con. 
tains FOUR TIMES THE AMOUNT OF NITROGENOUS OR FLESH FORMING CONSTI- 
TUENTS than the average in other Cocoas which are mixed with sugar and starch. 
&.. NEW PATTERNS for WINTER Post Free. 
ee ; 
FOR OA =: ONS FOR All Wool and Perfect Goods 
Gentlemen's py CHILDREN’S 3 
WEAR WEAR. FOR LADIES’ WEAR. 
S o*% By. World renowned Navy Blue, and all other 
Colours and Mixt ures, Sea-water will not hurt 
it. 1s. 34d., ls. 64d., 2s., 2s. 6d., the yard. 
New Shades and New Desig nsin V ‘ig ronia C ce 
meres and Devon Checks. 1s, 6$d., 1s. 114d., 
as Navy Blue Strengthened Yarns for Boys’ ne 
Gentlemen's Wear, 54in. Qs, 11d. the yard. 
Parcels over 20s. in-value are sent Carriagt 
ue Free to all Stations in England and Wales, and to 
Kdinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin, Belfast, Cork ané 
Waterford. 
sain TUF OY Q== = —<x> ‘ a. State whethe r for Ladies’ or Gentlemen's wear. 
CANNOT HURT IT. PES SOLE * 
: “SPEARMAN & SPEARMAN (racrors), PLYMOUTH | = 
NO OTHER ADDRESS OR AGENT WHATSOEVER. LE 





CLEAN!NO DUST! 


CAUTION. 





of the ‘‘ DOME BLACK LEAD” (manutfac- 
tured from cheap materials) resembling the 
“DOME” in shape Dut NOT IN QUALITY. 


These are sometimes offered because they 
afford a LARGER PROFIT. 


There is only ONE Dome Black Lead 


and it is manufactured ONLY BY EK. JAMES 

. & SONS. Purchasers should see that the 

; mg words ‘“‘JAMES” and our Trade Mark 

se **DOME” appear on every block. No other 


is genuine. 

















NEW BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER BEVERAGE 
M.B.CS. 
, “A werd shing For Cutlets, Chops, Adds an appetizing 
and hea th-pro- Curries, Steaks, charm to the plainest 
ducing article of Fish, Game, Soup, and daintiest @ of 
diet.”’ Gravies, &c. dishes. =| 
E. DAVIES, 
in casez of atonic : 
indigestion.”’-Dr. Unrivalled for Punvency, Fine Flavour, Strength and 
ADAM, M.R.C.S. Cheapness. The usual 2s. size bottle for 1s. Retail of 
Eng. irocers, Druggists, and others throughout the world. The 
Trade supplied by the principal Wholesale Houses, and the 
Pure Coffee combingd.with Malt | by Patent Process 9] sole Consienees of the Mones Ci imi 
é r Stree iver s : 
ASSISTS” DIGESTION. 56, Hanover Street, Liverpool. Wholesale Agents, 
Retail from all Grocers, Druggists. &c. Prepared only at the HANSON, SON, EVISON & BARTER 


0 ie: | MONTSERRAT 
beverage it is un- 
Fri ROY Ses Dr. 
GC SANDERSON, LIME-FRUIT JUICE 
.CS., de. | 66 
“Most benefciat | THE CLIMAX OF PERFECTION.” 
Sole Consignees of the MONTSERRAT COMPANY, Limited, 













